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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 


Down trend: Number of students working outside of school 
hours, which zoomed after start of Korean War, is gradually re- 
turning to pre-1950 levels, according to estimates of Bureau of 
Census. In October, 1950, shortly after shooting started in 
Korea, total was 1.6 million for students of high school age (14 
to 17). By October, 1953, figure was down to 1.3 million. This 
probably reflects a decline in job opportunities for youngsters 
still in school. 

High school students: Decline in number of student workers 
has been taking place despite gradual increase in total student 
population 14 to 17 years old. -Therefore, proportion working or 
seeking work fell from 24 per cent in 1950 to 18 per cent in 
1953. Last October rate for boys was 22 per cent, while rate for 
girls was 13 per cent. 

College students: College students found it more necessary 
or had better luck in landing jobs outside of school hours. Last 
October about 29 per cent of male students 18, to 24 years old and 
21 per cent of female students were employed or looking for jobs. 
As in case of younger students, proportion working was under 
1950-1951 peak; but, unlike high school group, there has been no 
further drop since fall of 1952. 

Out-of-school youth: Last October almost all boys 14 to 24 
years old who were not in school, and half of the girls, were 
working or looking for work. These proportions have not changed 
much in recent years, notwithstanding the business recession of 
1948-1949 or the business boom resulting from Korean War. 

By race: Labor force participation of white and non-white 
students living in cities didn't differ much, with about one-fifth 
of each group working. Among those living on farms, however, 
about two-thirds of non-whites were in labor force as compared 
with only one-fourth of white students. High rate for non-whites 
was due in part to cotton harvest, which was in full swing during 
October survey week. 

Agricultural employment: The down trend in student em-— 
ployment has been recorded mainly in non-agricultural activities. 
About one-third of both student and non—student workers of high 




















school age were working on farms last October. Those still going 
to school, however, were more likely to be unpaid helpers on the 
family farm. 

Major occupations of males: At time of survey, out of every 
100 boys, 14 to 17 years of age in school, 40 were working on 
farms; 16 were sales workers; 12 were semi-skilled operatives; 
12 were unskilled workers (except farm and mine); 12 were 
service workers (except private household); 7 were doing clerical 
and related work; 1 was engaged in skilled work. As for males, 
ages 18 to 24, almost 19 were semi-skilled operatives; 18 were in 
clerical and related occupations; 15 were doing professional and 
technical work; 14 were in service activities; almost 1l were 
unskilled laborers; 9 were engaged in farming activities; better 
than 8 were in selling jobs; 6 were listed as craftsmen. 

Major occupations of females: Girls, aged 14 to 17, were 
distributed among following occupation groups out of every 100; 
farm laborers, 25; private household workers, 22; sales workers, 
22; service workers (except private household), 16; clerical 
and related workers, 8; semi-skilled operatives, 5; professional 
and technical, 2. No data are available for school girls, 18 to 


24 years of age. 








EARNEC DEGREES, 1952-1953 


Bachelors drop: Number of individuals earning bachelors 
degrees in 1952-19535 dropped 8.2 per cent over previous year, 
acccerding to U. S. Office of Education (Circular No. 389a, December, 
1953). Number decreased from 403,194 to 374,189. Figure was al-— 
most half million in 1949-1950. 

Masters drop too: Number of graduates earning masters de-— 
grees declined by 4 per cent, from 63,587 to 61,023. 

Doctorates increase: Number of doctorates rose by 8.1 per 
cent, from 7,683 to 8,309. 

Engineering bachelors: Number of B.A., B.S., and first pro- 
fessional degrees earned in engineering in 1952-1953 was: 
mechanical, 5,964; electrical, 4,899; civil, 4,396; chemical, 
2,258; aeronautical, 738; other, 5,934. 

Physical science bachelors: Chemistry, 5,943; physics, 
2,005; geology, 1,719; metallurgy, 204; meteorology, 102; 
astronomy, 19; other 422. Number of master degrees in chemistry 
was 1,211 and number of doctorates was 999. Number of masters in 
physics was 721 and number of doctorates was 478. 




















THE STATE-WIDE TESTING 
PROGRAMS 





AB gpemen RECENT years, one of the most 
extensive activities in the area of coun- 
seling and testing has received scant atten- 
tion in the educational journals. This 
activity compromises the large-scale testing 
programs that have been such an important 
psychological and educational development. 
One of the largest of these programs during 
recent years has been the Selective Service 
Testing Program designed to provide one 
basis for the deferment of military service 
for college students. Other examples of 
these large-scale programs are the programs 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Medical Schools, the Association of Ameri- 
can Dental Schools, the Association of 
American Schools of Pharmacy, the College 
Entrance Board Examinations, the College 
Transfer Tests, The National Teacher Ex- 
amination, and the Graduate Records Ex- 
amination. All of these programs have 
been mentioned frequently in the literature 
and most persons sophisticated in the area 
of testing are aware of the existence of these 
programs. 

Another group of large-scale programs, 
however, is much less well known and much 
less publicized, even though in many ways 
these programs may have a more profound 
educational significance than some of the 
better-known programs. These frequently 
overlooked programs are programs state- 
wide in nature. They are sponsored by a 
variety of organizations and _ institutions, 
serve a multitude of purposes, cover millions 
of persons, and involve hundreds of tests 
each year. 

These state-wide testing programs are 
found in many of the 48 states, most states 


Racpu F. Berpte is Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Student Counseling Bureau, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
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having at least one such program and some 
states having more than one. In some 
states, these programs are an integrated part 
of the state’s broader educational picture, 
while in others they provide somewhat iso- 
lated services to relatively few of the schools 
in the state. Considered as a whole, how- 
ever, these programs do provide to thou- 
sands of teachers and counselors in elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, and colleges, a 
tremendous amount of information about a 
great many students. Most importantly, 
they provide these teachers and counselors 
with continuing experience with psycho- 
logical tests and methods related to their 
use. 

Why has there been so little mention of 
these tests in our recent professional litera- 
ture? One reason may be that these tests 
are perceived as being strictly local in na- 
ture. They are designed for the schools in 
a given state and frequently, although much 
publicity and attention is given to these 
programs within a state, little is done to 
make the entire profession aware of their 
existence. Another reason might be found 
in the great variety of institutions and agen- 
cies sponsoring these testing programs. In 
some states such as Iowa, a state university 
may carry sole responsibility for such a 
program. In other states such as New York, 
a state department of education carries this 
responsibility. In other instances, the re- 
sponsibility is shared among a number of 
agencies. Finally, a reason why these pro- 
grams fail to achieve more professional 
recognition may be that they serve such a 
broad variety of purposes. Some of these 
programs are conceived with relatively spe- 
cific and single purposes in mind—evalua- 
tion of classroom instruction, admission of 
students to colleges, or identification of stu- 
dents deserving scholarships. Other pro- 
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grams serve a broader variety of purposes. 
In some programs it may be that even the 
persons responsible are not altogether clear 
as to what their purposes are. 

Some information is available concerning 
the nature of the state-wide testing pro- 
grams. In 1951, and again in 1952, the 
directors of several of these programs as- 
sembled for a two-day conference in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, upon the invitation of the 
Educational Testing Service. Such meetings 
had been held in the past, but for several 
years prior to this there had been no op- 
portunity for persons interested in these 
problems to meet and discuss mutual ques- 
tions. 

Preliminary to the 1952 meeting, infor- 
mation was gathered descriptive of the test- 
ing programs in 40 states. A complete re- 
port of this information is being prepared 
by John E. Dobbin of the Educational Test- 
ing Service, but he has kindly made some 
information available from his preliminary 
report presented at the 1952 meeting. This 
information was based upon 48 returned 
questionnaires descriptive of 26 testing pro- 
grams located in 24 states and Hawaii. 
Some of the states from which question- 
naires were returned reported no testing 
program and other states reported more 
than one. 

In general, most testing programs pro- 
vided advisory services regarding the selec- 
tion and interpretation of test results. Such 
advisory services were provided through 
correspondence, visits to schools, and work- 
shops. Local schools usually were not 
charged for these advisory services. 

In most of these programs, testing mate- 
rials were distributed to the schools, occa- 
sionally rented to the schools, and less fre- 
quently sold to the schools. The number 
of tests distributed in each program ranged 
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from 4,000 to 2,500,000 and these tests 
tended to be first, psychological or scholastic 
aptitude tests, secondly, achievement tests, 
and next, interest and personality tests. In 
only a minority of the programs were tests 
constructed for specific use in the program; 
most of the tests used were standardized 
tests commercially distributed. In the large 
majority of these programs, scoring services 
were provided and the number of tests 
scored in each program ranged from 3,000 
to 250,000. Most scoring was done by ma- 
chine and in most cases the scores were 
reported back to the schools. The number 
of schools receiving such reports ranged 
from five to 1200. Most of these schools 
were senior high schools, next junior high 
schools, then elementary schools, and then 
colleges. In some of these programs, no 
full-time persons were working exclusively 
on these programs, and in other programs 
the equivalent of perhaps 100 full-time per 
sons were working. 

The dates of testing were distributed in 
the fall, winter, and spring. In some cases 
schools could administer whichever tests 
they wished, in other cases if a school was 
participating it was required to administe1 
all tests included in the program. The 
purposes presented by those in charge in 
cluded the improvement of curriculum and 
instructional methods, better individual 
guidance, facilitating administrative deci 
sions, and college admission and scholarship 
awards. 

These programs were financed through 
university funds, fees paid by colleges, funds 
from the state departments of education, 
and other sources. Most programs were 
supported by funds coming from a combi 
nation of sources. 

These data indicate the broad variety of 
programs in our states. Each program has 
a different history, each program is a result 
of varying personalities and professional 
needs expressed by the schools, and each 
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program has had available to it differing 
resources. Considered together, however, 
they provide one of the major activities in 
the field of testing. 


Purposes of Programs 


Recognizing that these many state-wide 
testing programs serve a variety of purposes, 
the general purposes may be summarized 
as follows:! 


1. To assist students to find the type of 
training desirable and to provide in- 
formation to the student that will be 
useful in planning for this training. 
To provide, not only to students but 
also to high school and college coun- 
selors, teachers, and administrators, in- 
formation about all students to be con- 
sidered in educational and vocational 
planning. 

To assist high schools and colleges to 
identify, early in their academic careers, 
students who have talent for college and 
whose needs can be satisfied by various 
colleges, and to identify students who 
have other specific talents and whose 
needs can be satisfied by other kinds of 
training. 

To assist high schools and colleges to 
classify according to their needs those 
students who are admitted. 

To provide to educators a continuous 
inventory of the talents latent in the 
state. 

To provide information which allows 
us to further the science of predicting 
human behavior. 

To provide to both teachers and ad- 
ministrators information helpful in 
both the individualization and the ap- 
praisal of instruction. 

To provide information that will iden- 
tify students meriting scholarships and 
other special assistance. 


The Minnesota Program 


Three of the State-Wide Testing Pro- 
grams with roots going back 20 years or 
more are to be found in Ohio, in Iowa, and 
in Minnesota. These programs are all 


* Many of these purposes are paraphrased from the 
statement of purposes of the Minnesota State-Wide 


Testing Program as accepted by the Association of 
Minnesota Colleges in 1948. 
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quite different, and their specific purposes 
vary. In Iowa, primary, if not exclusive, 
emphasis is placed upon achievement tests 
while in Minnesota, emphasis is placed on 
aptitude and interest tests, although achieve- 
ment tests are included in the program. In 
Ohio, where really two programs are found, 
one program places primary emphasis upon 
a scholastic aptitude test, the Ohio Psycho- 
logical Examination, and another program 
places emphasis upon achievement tests. 
In each of these programs, millions of tests 
have been administered to hundreds of 
thousands of students and much research 
has appeared based upon information ob- 
tained in these programs. No recent de- 
scriptions of these programs have appeared, 
however, and an attempt will be made here 
to provide a description of the Minnesota 
program. 

The Minnesota program dates back to 
the mid-twenties and was the brain child 
of Dean Johnston of the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts and Professor Pater- 
son of the Department of Psychology. The 
program was designed at :irst to provide a 
means for reducing the high rate of student 
mortality found at the University of Minne- 
sota, as at most similar institutions. The 
program was at first financed and sponsored 
solely by the University of Minnesota but 
in 1928 sponsorship was assumed by the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges, of which 
the University is a member along with the 
other accredited four-year colleges in the 
state. The original purpose of this pro- 
gram was to help colleges select students, 
and although this is still important, other 
more general purposes now are served by 
the program. 

In Minnesota, less than 35 per cent of 
high school seniors continue on to college. 
Any testing program which is to serve as 
many students as possible must be con- 
cerned with those who attend college and 
those who do not. Needs must be recog- 
nized for educational and vocational coun- 
seling for those youths continuing their 
education after high school and for those 
going to work before and after leaving the 
twelfth grade. Also, if counseling and guid- 
ance are to be effective, they must be initi- 
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ated long before the twelfth grade, and test 
data about students must be available be- 
fore they leave senior high school. Because 
of these reasons, the nature of the State- 
Wide Testing Programs in Minnesota has 
been broadened both by the addition in 
1945 of academic aptitude tests for the ninth 
grade, and by expanded test services now 
offered to the schools of the state. 

The Student Counseling Bureau, acting 
as technical agent for the Association of 
Minnesota Colleges, offers a battery of tests 
to be given to all high school students in 
the middle of the eleventh grade. At pres- 
ent, this battery includes the 1952 form of 
the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination and a Cooperative 
English Test, form Z, lower level. In the 
past, these or similar tests were given to 
twelfth graders, but since both the high 
schools and the colleges thought that the 
data would be of greater use if obtained 
earlier, the program has been shifted to the 
eleventh grade. This change will give both 
the high schools and the colleges a full 
year’s use of the results so that the data 
may be more effectively integrated in the 
counseling of high school seniors. 

Before 1952, the Association of Minnesota 
Colleges offered the high school senior test- 
ing program through its Committee on 
High School-College Relations. In 1952, 
this committee was made a joint committee 
of the Association of Minnesota Colleges 
and the Minnesota Association of Secondary 
School Principals. It will continue to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau of the University of Minne- 
sota which acts as the administrative and 
technical agent for the testing program. 

In the fall the Student Counseling Bu- 
reau offers each school in the state a selec- 
tion of tests in English, reading, mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, and the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests, and each schdol 
chooses the tests which best fit into its pro- 
gram for ninth graders. The Bureau pro- 
vides the test booklets, answer sheets, spe- 
cial pencils, and directions for administer- 
ing the tests. After the tests are adminis- 
tered, they are returned to the Bureau 
where they are scored and reports are sent 
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back to the schools so that they will be avail- 
able at the beginning of the second semester 
of the ninth grade, the time when the stu- 
dent’s senior high school program is being - 
planned. The schools are charged a nomi- 
nal sum for supplies and services which in- 
cludes an amount for research and develop- 
ment. This program is virtually self-sup- 
porting. The large-scale operations pro- 
duce a saving over what similar programs 
would cost if individually administered. 

In addition, the Student Counseling Bu- 
reau now offers to each school the oppor- 
tunity for administering to its students the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 
The schools may elect to give these tests in 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades, 
or they may decide to test all students in 
each grade, or some combination such as 
the ninth and eleventh. Large-scale opera- 
tions again enable the schools to administer 
these tests to students at a reduced cost. 

The Bureau also has made arrangements 
to administer the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank to high school seniors at,one-half the 
previous cost. Again, this reduced expense 
is possible because of the large volume of 
scoring expected and because of the coopera- 
tion of the scoring agency. 

TABLE | presents the number of different 
tests given in the State-Wide Program from 
the year 1949 through 1953. In 1953, there 
were approximately 30,000 twelfth grade 
students graduating from Minnesota high 
schools and between 40 and 45 thousand 
pupils in the ninth grade. 


Use of the Tests 


These testing programs result in a tre- 
mendous amount of information about 
students being reported to both high 
schools and colleges. Each college belong- 
ing to the Association of Minnesota Colleges 
receives a report on every eleventh grade 
student tested and reports are sent to all 
high schools on each student tested from 
that school. Every college in the state has 
professionally trained counselors on_ its 
staff but only about one-third of the high 
schools have counselors that could be con- 
sidered professionally qualified. 





TABLE 1 


Number of Tests Given to High School Freshmen, Juniors and Seniors in the 
Minnesota State-Wide Testing Programs from 1949 through 1953 





Year. 
1951 





1949 


1950 





FRESHMEN 

American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination 

Cooperative English Test 

Cooperative Mathematics Tesi 

Cooperative Social Studies Test 

Cooperative Science Test 

Differential Aptitude Tests 
Verbal Reasoning 
Numerical Ability 
Mechanical Reasoning 
Abstract Reasoning 
Space Relations 
Clerical (Speed and Accuracy) 

lowa Test of Educational Development (Experi- 
mentally) 


TOTAL. 


JUNIORS 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination 


SENIORS 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination 
Cooperative English Test 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


15,811 
7,865 
6,407 


14,852 
8,637 


14,742 
9,711 
7,846 


15,158 
10,832 
8,765 
7,801 
7,800 


4,594 
4,585 
4,579 
4,571 
4,595 
4,578 


1,031 





16,495 78,889 


31,379 
31,290 





62,669 


27,978 
27,982 
7,319 


63,279 
142,168 





61,216 
105,794 


61,354 
107,849 





A systematic attempt is made to work 
with both these counselors and with other 
high school teachers and administrators to 
assist them in making maximum effective 
use of the tests. 

A monthly newsletter is distributed by 
the Counseling Bureau to the high schools 
and these letters frequently contain infor- 
mation relevant to the use of the tests. A 
manual was prepared in 1949 and distrib- 
uted to the high schools and this contained 
information about the use of the tests. The 
manual was revised and enlarged in 1953 
and again has been sent to the schools.” 
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Each fall, a one-day conference is held on 
the University of Minnesota campus and 
schools participating in the programs are 
invited to send representatives. During 
these conferences, problems relevant to the 
testing program are discussed and an oppor- 
tunity is provided for initiating and con- 
tinuing relationships between the persons 
who use the tests and those administering 
the programs. Technical information 


*R. F. Berdie, W. L. Layton, and T. Hagenah, A 
Manual for the State-Wide Testing Programs in 
Minnesota: Using Tests in Counseling. Distributed 
by the University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
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about tests and their uses in counseling and 
administrative problems are discussed. 

Counselors and other members of the 
Student Counseling Bureau are sent 
throughout the year to visit high schools 
and to consult with high school faculties 
regarding the use of the tests. Each year 
between twenty and thirty such contacts 
are made. 

Considerable correspondence is held with 
the high schools and many questions the 
high schools have about the tests are an- 
swered by mail or by telephone. Occa- 
sionally, small groups of counselors are in- 
vited to the Student Counseling Bureau to 
participate in clinics and this again pro- 
vides an opportunity for the discussion of 
the uses to be made of the tests. 

A variety of research has been based upon 
the Minnesota State-Wide Testing Program. 
A large-scale project studying the plans of 
high school seniors of 1950 already has been 
reported in this Journal.8 

Since 1935-1936, studies have been made 
of the relationships between the abilities 
and the vocational choices of high school 
seniors. Numerous prediction studies have 
been reported where results obtained in the 
State-Wide Testing Program have been 
used to predict success in Arts College, 
Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, Education, 
General College, Medical School, Law 
School, and Engineering. Psychometric re- 
search on the relationship between different 
tests has made use of the data obtained 
through the program and research on coun- 
seling and on instruction has been based in 


*R. F. Berdie, “Why Don’t They Go to College?” 
The Personnel and Guidance Journal, March, 1953, 
$52-356. 


part on the State-Wide Testing scores. 
Some follow-up studies, particularly of high 
ability students, also have been completed. 


Summary 

The many State-Wide Testing Programs 
in the country are providing a means of 
integration and co-ordination not only 
among schools on the same educational 
level but also among elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and colleges and univer- 
sities. When instruction and counseling 
are based upon appropriate, objective infor. 
mation such as is provided by tests included 
in State-Wide Testing Programs, the school 
is one step nearer making its offering rele- 
vant to the needs, objectively determined, 
of the students and the student is in a posi 
tion to make most effective use of the re 
sources found in the school. Schools not 
only are provided with common points of 
reference to be used in evaluating their own 
progress but also are encouraged to tackle 
common problems and experiment with 
new methods. 

One of the major problems, if not the 
major problem faced by persons responsible 
for State-Wide Testing Programs is the 
problem of finding means of making test 
scores more usable. Placing relevant infor- 
mation in the hands of counselors and 
teachers along with the background neces- 
sary to use this information, giving them 
the skills necessary, and providing them 
with the incentive to incorporate these re- 
sults into their practices, present the real 
problem. The eagerness of counselors and 
teachers to cooperate with State-Wide Test- 
ing Programs, however, indicates that with 
all so willing to cooperate, this problem is 
not insoluble. 


| believe that there are more instances of the abridgment of the freedom of 
the people by gradual and silent encroachments of those in power than by 
violent and sudden usurpations.—James Madison. 
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Some Guidance Needs 
OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 





|’ THE FALL of 1952 a comparative study 
of vocational guidance was conducted in 
28 Catholic Boys High Schools in which 
guidance programs were in operation.! 
The study was composed of three parts: 
(1) a survey, in the 28 schools, of the guid- 
ance programs as described by the admin- 
istrators in questionnaire and personal in- 
terview; (2) a survey, by means of question- 
naire, of these same programs as the stu- 
dents describe them; and (3) the compara- 
tive study which consisted of a validation 
of the two surveys and a series of biserial, 
rank-difference, Student’s t and tetrachoric 
correlations between the results of the two 
surveys for the purpose of comparing opin- 
ions, noting discrepancies, and discovering 
strengths and weaknesses in the programs. 

Fifteen thousand one hundred and nine 
students participated: 6,428 from the East; 
1,014 from the West; 7,017 from the Mid- 
west; and 650 from the South. The schools 
were distributed geographically throughout 
the United States. Among the 28 schools 
participating in this study there were 5 
large schools with an enrollment of over 
1,000, 10 medium schools with enrollments 
of 500 to 1,000, and 13 small schools having 
less than 500 students. Some of the findings 
and conclusions in this study, based on the 
comparative method, described above, are 
presented herewith. 


Vocational Guidance for Special Needs 
When a program, especially a guidance 
program, is geared to one or two Classes in 
school there is danger that this program 
will be ineffectual for other school groups. 
Each age has its own needs and its own 


Brotuer Jurrus, F.S.C., is Dean of Saint Mary’s 


College, Winona, Minnesota. 

1A dissertation presented to the faculty of Saint 
Louis University in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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interests. A good freshman program might 
have little or no appeal for seniors. A sur- 
vey to discover these needs and interests in 
each class might well serve as a basis for any 
organized guidance services to be inau- 
gurated in a school. 

In the study under discussion, much of 
the evidence seems to indicate weaknesses 
in the senior year, and seems to point to this 
year as the time when vocational guidance 
would be most appreciated and most effec- 
tive. 

Slightly more than 50 per cent of the 
seniors in the study admitted that they had 
definite plans for their occupation and 
security in the future. Seniors and juniors 
expressed greater concern and worry about 
the future than did sophomores and fresh- 
men, in fact over 60 per cent of the upper 
classmen indicated that they were including 
occupational needs in their educational 
planning, while 48 per cent of the sopho- 
mores and 45 per cent of the freshmen were 
so concerned. 

Interest in a course in which careers are 
discussed and planned was more in evi- 
dence among seniors than in any other 
class. Eighty-seven per cent of the seniors, 
81 per cent of the juniors, 78 per cent of the 
sophomores, and 76 per cent of the fresh- 
men expressed an interest in finding out 
more about their abilities. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the seniors were 
desirous of “learning about work for which 
I would be best suited.” Over two-thirds 
of the seniors and lesser numbers in the 
other classes were interested in visiting 
places of work to see how various jobs ap- 
pealed to them. Strangely enough, the 
parallel survey of the guidance services 
available in these same schools indicated 
that this opportunity is offered least to 
seniors and most to freshmen. 

Several of these “interest” questions were 
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reworded and listed under “needs of youth” 
as an internal consistency measure and the 
response was nearly identical. High per- 
centages of seniors and lower percentages 
of the other classes expressed the need tor 
finding out more about the occupation for 
which they are suited and for information 
on specific requirements for certain jobs. 
Seniors also indicated preferences for voca- 
tional assemblies and for vocational intor- 
mation within courses much more fre- 
quently than did other classes. 
Information concerning the immediate 
prospects of military training was sought for 
by over 75 per cent of the seniors while 
freshmen showed slight interest. The need 
for information on part-time or summer 
work, however, was expressed by over two- 
thirds of the freshmen, while fewer seniors 
and juniors were so concerned. Seniors 
and juniors admitted having had work ex- 
perience and contacts, but had taken this 
work “merely” for the money. Over 63 per 
cent of the students are employed during 
summer and 50 per cent during the school 
year, yet less than 25 per cent of the seniors 
took jobs in line with their abilities or am- 
bitions or as tryout experience for job pref- 
erence. Such jobs are scarcely available 
during the school year, but summer work 
provides opportunities of which advantage 
could be taken, under proper guidance. 
A summary of the student opinions of 
the entire guidance program indicates that 
guidance was evaluated most favorably by 
eleventh grade students, next by the tenth 
grade students, third ranking by ninth 
graders, and in last place were the twelfth 


grade‘ratings. A further breakdown of the 
statistics shows that educational guidance 
is rated superior by the twelfth grade stu- 
dents. Perhaps the concentration on edu- 
cational guidance has been accomplished in 
some instances at the expense of needed 
vocational guidance. Both are important, 
and a guidance program can hardly be 
judged complete until special needs such 
as educational guidance, and common 
needs such as vocational guidance, are met. 

If vocational guidance is planned on a 
four-year basis, then neglect of the specific 
needs of the senior group is certainly a seri- 
ous weakness which would affect the en 
tire program. To be effective, a school 
guidance program must have a two-fold 
basis: the common needs of all students 
and the specific needs of each major group 
within the school. These specific needs 
must be re-examined and re-evaluated from 
time to time to prevent guidance from be- 
coming static or ignoring the students’ vo- 
cational needs. 


lncentives or Motivation? 


It was found in this study that less than 
one-third of the families use special rewards 
for encouragement in school work. A series 
of correlations was computed between su- 
perior grades and such motivating factors 
as occupational choice, interests, and abili- 
ties. Correlations were also available be- 
tween superior grades and various incen- 
tives listed below which are usually thought 
to effect high school grades. 

Correlations of 0.72 and 0.50 were found 
in the senior and junior years between su- 
perior grades and subjects in line with 
choice of occupation or profession. The 
correlation is positive but not significant 
in the freshman and sophomore depart- 
ments. These facts seem to indicate that 
the added motivation of vocational prepa- 
ration is effective in stimulating the educa- 
tional efforts of seniors and juniors. A 
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positive correlation significant at the-5 per 
cent level of confidence was found in the 
senior class between high grades and an 
understanding of the reasons for courses 
taken. While this is not exclusively a voca- 
tional factor, nevertheless it is motivational 
and has many vocational implications. 

“My interests have become more definite” 
correlates positively at the 5 per cent level 
with above-average grades in the senior and 
junior classes. Definiteness of interest 
would be expected to increase somewhat 
with increasing maturity, and therefore can- 
not be attributed entirely to the guidance 
program. However, the correlated educa- 
tional development places added impor- 
tance on interests and their influences as 
motivational factors, and indicates that 
interests should be developed and strength- 
ened through the guidance program as an 
aid to self-understanding and adjustment. 

Clearer understanding of abilities, as 
indicated by student questionnaire re- 
sponses, correlated positively and signifi- 
cantly with superior grades in the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior years. This un- 
derstanding is a vital portion of the voca- 
tional guidance program and adds signifi- 
cance to the motivation force of the pro- 
gram. 

There is little or no correlation between 
grades and such considerations as television 
in the home, use of the car, friends wel- 
come into the home, strictness of discipline, 
or parental rewards as an incentive to study. 
However, there is one noteworthy excep- 
tion to the above generalizations. In the 
senior class there is a significant negative 
correlation between above-average grades 
and owning one’s car, while in this same 
group there is a significant positive corre- 
lation between above-average grades and 
frequent use of the family car. Perhaps 
these correlations indicate that democratic 
home conditions are favorable to study 
habits among seniors, whereas the added 
independence which a personal car brings 
might militate against study discipline. 

Motivation from within through personal 
ideals and clearly defined goals is superior 
to the use of incentives in education. What 
the student thinks out for himself and 


makes his own educates him; what he forces 
himself to do for some extrinsic incentive, 
frequently gains the incentive and little 
else. In this study, it is evident that there 
is lessened interest in parental incentives 
as goals in education. These statistics 


could suggest that the vocational motiva- 
tion which is here correlated with superior 
grades is an immediate goal toward which 
educators might point, or an inducement 
which they might use in an effort to de- 
velop motivation toward true and lasting 
goals as a basis for all education. 


Constant Evaluation Needed 


One of the purposes of this study was 
to compare the students’ opinions of the 
vocational guidance program with adminis- 
trators’ opinions. Biserial, tetrachoric, and 
rank-difference correlations between these 
two sets of opinions were the basis for 
some of the conclusions of the study. The 
two studies, one of the administration of 
the guidance programs and the other of 
student evaluation of these programs, were 
constructed in such fashion that some of 
the topics were to be found in both studies, 
so that comparisons could be made and the 
functional aspects could be evaluated. For 
this purpose the programs were ranked in 
each study according to a point system for 
each of the topics surveyed. Some of these 
topics were: orientation, occupational selec- 
tion, work experience, vocational plans in- 
cluded in educational planning, activities 
and vocational implications within courses. 
The correlations were then run between the 
two studies, topic by topic. On the above- 
named topics correlations were quite low 
between the administrators’ and students’ 
surveys. These findings indicate that pro- 
grams which administrators ranked high 
were ranked low in general by students, and 
those which administrators ranked low were 
ranked high by students. These low corre- 
lations indicate that where there is con- 
siderable vocational guidance in the school 
program, the administrators are frequently 
not well aware of it; and that some pro- 
grams which administrators have planned 
and implemented are not producing the 
desired results for the students. Schools 
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ranked low by administrators and high by 
students have some additional factors 
which serve to offset the lack of organized 
guidance. Schools ranked high by adminis- 
trators and low by students undoubtedly 
have some inhibiting factors affecting the 
guidance program. Constant evaluation 
of guidance programs is necessary in order 


that inhibiting factors may be discovered 
and removed on the one hand, while the 
hidden factors of which administrators are 
not aware and which serve to strengthen 
the program may be brought to light and 
may be included, wherever possible, in the 
organized phases of guidance. 


GUIDANCE WORKERS DISCUSS MENTAL HEALTH NEEDS 


"Mental Health and Guidance Services" was the theme of the Third 
Annual Florida Guidance Conference held February 18 and 19, 1954, at 
Florida A and M University in Tallahassee. 


Topics aired in group discussions and special addresses were: “Mental 


Health and Guidance Services," "Identifying and Handling Problem Pupils,” 
“Guidance for the Gifted and Slow Learner," "Developing Good Speech 


Habits," “Initiating and Administering Guidance Services," ‘Guidance 


Services for Rural Schools," “Initiating an Academic Counseling Program," 
"Meeting Adjustment Through Sex Education,” "The Mental Health Move- 
ment in Florida with Implication for Public Education,” “Approaching Ad- 
justment Through the Homeroom Period,” "Techniques of Handling Study 
and Reading Skills," and “The Career Day and Vocational Adjustment.” 

William D. Wilkins, Professor of Education, of New York University was 
the conference leader. Serving as resource persons and seminar leaders 
were: Melvene Hardee and G. E. Tully of Florida State University; A. A. 
Abraham, Neville H. Clark, M. O. Alston, and Valdora Frazier of the Florida 
A and M University faculty; W. M. Wise of the University of Florida; Carrie 
Bentley from the Public School System of Tallahassee, Florida; Victor Johnson, 
W. E. Combs, Minnie H. Fields of the Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion; Richard Pride from the Plant City Florida Public School system; and 
Gretchen Everhart, Special Teacher of the Leon County Florida Schools. 
George H. Greene and Mary J. Riley were the conference co-chairmen. 
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EXPECTATIONS OF UNIVERSITY 


Freshman Women 





Wi: DO WOMEN students entering a 
University want to get from a college 
education? What do they hope the events 
immediately ahead of them are going to 
be? How do they see these in relation to 
long range goals? What are their expecta- 
tions about the experiences they are about 
to begin? By “expectations” is meant the 
anticipation by the individual of future 
events which are assumed to have impor- 
tance for her. While it is appropriate for 
college administrators, curriculum builders, 
and personnel workers to give leadership 
in providing effective and productive col- 
lege experiences for women students, we do 
need to know what these students are seck- 
ing when they come. This report suggests 
some answers to this question. 

During the summer of 1952, group meet- 
ings were held with 203 pre-college fresh- 
man women who were planning to enter 
The Ohio State University in the fall quar- 
ter. In informal sessions, the prospective 
students were asked to discuss why they 
wanted to go to college. Careful records 
were kept of their comments, and by the 
end of the summer several hundred state- 
ments of their expectations had been re- 
corded. Many of these statements had been 
given over and over with some slight varia- 
tion in form. The items, typed on cards, 
were taken to a University freshman camp, 
where other freshmen volunteered to sort 
out those statements which they considered 
most valid. The final 100 items, thus 
selected, could be classified into the follow- 
ing areas: vocational, academic, independ- 
ence-maturity, cultural, financial, prestige 


KATHRYN Hopwoon is Associate Dean of Women, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. This 
discussion is based on a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Graduate School of Ohio State in 1953. 
Harold B. Pepinsky and Paul D. Hood assisted in 
planning and carrying through the research from 
which the implications are drawn. 
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and social mobility, courtship-marriage- 
family, philosophy and ethics, personal de- 
velopment and social skills, social outreach 
and civic consciousness, and gregariousness. 

Four experimental corridors were set up 
in one of the women’s residence halls. 
Freshmen were randomly assigned to these 
corridors on the basis of size of high school, 
date of birth, parent’s occupation, religion, 
and chuice of college. 

During the first week of the fall quarter, 
the 67 freshman women of these corridors 
sorted the cards, according to Q methodol- 
ogy [3], [7], [8]. The packs of 100 items had 
been prepared on IBM cards by ditto, so 
that mass administration and quick proc- 
essing by IBM was possible. The subjects 
were asked to rank the items by sorting 
them into ten piles, on the basis of their 
importance as expectations. The number 
of items to be placed in each of the ten piles 
was as follows: 1-4-9-16-20-20-16-9-4-1. 
This gives a slightly flattened curve of dis- 
tribution. The item placed in pile number 
10 thus represents the idea which is most an- 
ticipated by the sorter; the item placed in 
pile 1 represents what she least expects. 

The sorts of the 67 subjects were corre- 
lated, and a matrix of correlations was con- 
structed. Tentative clusters were isolated 
by means of selecting from the matrix those 
groups of subjects that correlated with each 
other above 0.50. This figure was selected 
arbitrarily since the highest obtained cor- 
relation was 0.71. Thomas's [9] modifica- 
tion of the Tryon cluster analysis tech- 
nique was also used but did not isolate 
similar profiles. 

It had been hypothesized that the expec- 
tations of university women might fall into 
clusters which would differentiate one group 
of students from another. Five such clusters 
were tentatively isolated but these had con- 
siderable overlap and were not mutually 
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exclusive. Furthermore only 26 subjects 
fell into the clusters. Two clusters only 
are sharp enough to bear full description. 
One of these concerns home, job, and the 
good life. The members select items deal- 
ing with home making, personal develop- 
ment, and marriage combined with a job. 
They represent a majority trend as revealed 
in total population scores. 

The second cluster is differentiated less 
by content areas than by a characteristic 
approach to all topics. The members select 
items associated with self reliance and self 
determinism. This concern colors their 
feelings on a number of situations. Voca- 
tional items are chosen before those on 
courtship and marriage. Personal adequacy 
appears more sought than family closeness. 
Communication skills seem valued. Close 
relationship items are rejected. 

The lack of clear-cut clusters of expecta- 
tion may be due to the fact that both item- 
contributors and sorters were drawn largely 
from mid-west communities. It is possible 
that the population was so homogeneous 
that sharp differentiations do not show up. 
It is also possible that these students come 
to college without clearly defined goals: 
witness the large segment of the group which 
did not fit into any cluster. 

However, an examination of total popu- 
lation scores reveals some significant trends. 
Reproduced below in Tastes | and 2 re- 
spectively are the top and bottom quartiles 
of items as selected by the whole group. 
Weights were assigned from 0-9 according 
to the pile in which the card was placed 
and the scores received by each item were 
totaled. The items are arranged in descend- 
ing order according to weighted scores. 

One of the first problems that the reader 
meets in attempting to analyze trends either 
when examining the table of items by 
weighted scores reproduced above, or when 
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studying the sort of an individual girl, is the 
fact that items which have some resem- 
blance to each other may be given quite 
different ranks. There may be several rea- 
sons for this: 


(1) 


Some subjects said during interviews 
that there were so many areas they 
wanted to get into the top brackets of 
the sort that after selecting a few items 
for top = they relegated similar 
ones to lower spots in order to save 
space near the top for other favored 
items. 

Not all aspects of an area looked upon 
with favor generally may receive uni- 
formly high approval. For instance, 
“to prepare for marriage” ranks 2, but 
“to get ‘pinned’ early” ranks 99. 

In these analyses then, as with the cluster, 
it is mecessary to look at certain general 
response-patterns and trends. 

First it will be noted that the highest 
item is a summary statement of what the 
proponents of general education have long 
been claiming to be the ideal of higher edu- 
cation. It is interesting that freshman 
women in a state university, a type of school 
in which the vocational emphases are sup- 
posed to be very strong, chose that item 
above all others as the one best describing 
what they want from college. Interest in 
vocational preparation comes in as second 
high item, but only when combined with 
preparation for marriage. It appears again 
in item 51 (rank 5), but this time coupled 
with the concept of resource in emergency. 
The first “untempered” vocational item 
appears in item 81, rank 16. 


The Top Ten Items 


An examination of the top ten items is 
revealing. Two contain references to 
preparation for homemaking and two refer 
to preparing to earn a living. These roles 
played by women, often set in opposition 
to each other as marriage versus a career, 
are here joined. The first item mention- 





What do they want from college? 








TABLE 1 


Statements of Expectations About College Placed in Top Quartile 
By Sixty-Seven Freshman Women 





Weight 











196 fo get a well rounded education. 
477 ) To prepare for both marriage and a job. 
467 To develop a philosophy of living that will make life interesting. 


147 To learn how to think clearly and analyze situations. 


meet them better. 
440 
in an emergency. 
433 
433 


Then to be able to 


To learn how to earn a living in order to have something to fall back on 


To gain a-finer sense of values and a philosophy of life 
To be able to give my children more guidance as they grow up because I'll 


have a college education. 
129 To learn to think for myself. 
423 lo learn how to face the problems of life better. 
4X1 lo make something of myself sco I'll have the feeling of having accomplished 


something. 


417 To make my future home a pleasanter place to live in because I have a 


college education, 
412 


To better understand myself and my capacities. 
To learn to grow up. 


To gain a broader view and not just think of people around me. 


To be self-reliant. 


To get more education for a vocation. 

To develop a more pleasing personality. 

To develop more self assurance. 

To develop a more tolerant and understanding attitude toward people 


different from me. 


To learn how to be more eflective as a citizen in my community. 
To get a better job than I could with a high school diploma. 
22 To step into adulthood. 
23 To enjoy learning more about many things because having knowledge 
gives me much satisfaction. 


24.5 
24.5 


ing either links them together (item 36, 
rank 2), and the first mention of vocational 
training is as “something to fall back on” 
(item 51, rank 5) implying that a career is 
not the first choice of role. 

A second phenomenon to be noted in the 
top ten items is the particular kind of per- 
sonal development statement selected. It 
ds not appreciation of the arts (item 38, 
rank 41.5) nor “poise” (item 15, rank 27), 
not academic skills (item 38, rank 48.5). 
It is not learning for the sake of learning 
(item 56, rank 23). The subjects seem to 
seek rather the development of a philo- 
sophic approach and a habit of thinking 
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To get a better cultural background. 
lo maintain high moral standards. 


that will provide them with resources for 
facing the future. (Note items 18, 05, 97, 
46, 33, 47, all among the top 10). In two 
others in the top 10 (83, rank 6.5, and 31, 
rank 10) there is also implied an attack on 
futility, through personal accomplishment 
and assistance to the next generation. 

Are these trends also a part of the times 
in which uncertainty tempers so many ex- 
pectations of college-age students? Are 
they perhaps a further indication of the 
search for personal adequacies and re- 
sources that keep books bearing such titles 
as Peace of Mind at the top of best-seller 
lists? 
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TABLE 2 
Statement of Expectations about College Placed in Lowest Quartile 





Rank litem 


Weight Order No. 





273 76 
ing money. 


SSReSerssye s 


lo learn how to buy and shop for things intelligently and without wast- 


To get further ahead and be able to put more money in the bank be- 
cause I'll be college educated. 

To know people from many towns. 

lo get so that I can talk more easily with girls my own age. 

lo prepare to move socially in the circles of college educated people. 

‘Lo get into more activities. 

lo date a number of different men. 

To learn to live within my allowance. 

»To join at least three activities. 

(50) To have a higher social standing by reson of having gone to college 

(98) ‘Lo get an education so that | can go back home and help the folks 


that aren’t very well off. 
Iv have more influence on other people's lives because I'll be well edu 


cated. 


To have a rooramate | can discuss things with. 

lo learn how to hold an office in my community government. 

lo gain assurance I can do some things better than other people. 

lo make friends through a sorority. 

To enjoy being where no one knows me and I can make my own way 


without my family. 


To have alumni contacts after college. 

‘To overcome being backward. 

To join a sorority because sorority girls are so friendly and have suc nice 
social graces and customs. 

To enjoy being where I don't depend on the reputation of my brothers and 


sisters. 


lo find more choice of men than in a small town. 
To join a sorority because a sorority is so closely knit it’s a bond yo 


shouldn’t miss. 


To be “pinned” carly in my college course. 
To prepare to run for political office after I graduate. 





Another aspect of the total population 
choices that seems worthy of comment is 
the fact that the top quartile contains a pre- 
ponderance of items having to do with per- 
sonal adequacies, but the majority of these 
do not concern social relationships or re- 
sponsibilities. Approximately 6 out of the 
top 25 items have to do with broadened 
perceptions and social skills as they would 
affect other people; the others are predomi- 
nantly egocentric. This preoccupation with 
self-understanding and _ self-improvement 
may mean only that in the maturing proc- 
ess those are the phases that an individual 
works on first. But the recollection of the 
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small amount of community participation 
revealed in such studies of college-trained 
women as those of Pace [6] and Marksberry 
and Louttit [5] may give us cause for ap- 
prehension. We may well ask: What 
growth in concern for others will these stu- 
dents develop in their stay in college? 
Finally, it is interesting to examine the 
kinds of items which in the total popula- 
tion trends end up in the lowest quartile. 
They appear to be, in the main, the kinds 
of things which a middle class value system 
[1] may disapprove in girls: too much ag- 
gression in meeting men, too much aggres- 
sion in making social contacts, and any 
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admission of “using” college as a means of 
social mobility. The complete rejection of 
items 16 and 92 (ranks 99 and 100 and 
separated from item ranking 98 by 45 
points in weighting) is noteworthy. It may 
be hypothesized that one is rejected because 
it is a threatening admission, the other be- 
cause it seems to these students completely 
out of the range of possibility. 

Such a consideration of items ranked high 
and low by this sampling of freshman 
women leads to further conjectures. 

To what extent are these the opinions 
which young women who have just been 
graduated from high school and who are 
entering the university believe to be those 
they ought to have? If these ratings do 
represent “public” opinions, what are the 
reasons why these students felt compelled 
to answer as they did? Were they taught in 
their home communities that these are the 
values appropriate for them to have? What 
are their private opinions? What kind of 
public influences them in what they are 
willing to express? 

Havighurst and Taba [2] list the prin- 
cipal values of the adolescent peer culture 
as social participation, group loyalty, indi- 
vidual achievement, and_ responsibility. 
(This is in “Prairie City” where the official 
value system and moral ideology is that of 
the middle class.) The values of the upper 
middle class are given as self reliance, initi- 
ative, loyalty, good manners, and responsi- 
bility to the community. The lower-middle 
and upper-lower classes stress respectability, 
thrift, loyalty, responsibility to family and 
church, and fidelity in marriage, according 
to Havighurst and Taba. 

The effect of such values may be seen in 
some aspects of Table 1. Examples: strong 
approval for successful marriage (items 83 
and 01 in top eleven), self reliance, and 
initiative (items 97, 51, 33, 47, and 31, in 
top 10). But any drive for community 
service seems not to have left very much 
mark in these students. 

Perhaps the larger issue suggested by this 
study may be: where do the attitudes of 
freshman women come from and what can 
or should we do about them? How do stu- 
dents perceive what we want them to say? 
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In outlining the kinds of research needed 
on attitudes, Hovland [4] poses a question 
as to the factors which affect the extent to 
which an_ individual's membership in 
groups serves to maintain his attitudes in 
the face of competing pressures to change. 
He refers to proposed research in which the 
relevance of the individual's relationship 
to the group in forming attitudes is tested 
by comparing attitudes expressed in groups 
of high and low cohesiveness under two sets 
of conditions: one where the attitude is 
registered in private and anonymously, the 
other where the attitude is indicated in 
public before the group. <A “symbol se- 
quence,” he suggests, may bring forth a 
certain type of stereotyped response. 

Are the public attitudes which a fresh- 
man woman feels it appropriate to express 
different from those she holds privately? 
Are there conflicts in the values held (or 
expressed) on a college campus? What 
should or could the workers in a student 
personnel program do about it? 

Taking responses at face value, the study 
would seem to indicate that: 


(a) Freshman women want to develop resources 
that will make for fuller personal living. 

(b) They want to prepare both for marriage and a 
vocation. 

(c) They are relatively untouched by any concept 
of active civic responsibility. 


The implications of these findings will 
be discussed briefly. 


Search for Personal Adequacy 


As one reviews the items placed in the 
top ten places by these students, one is re- 
minded that Lynn White [/0] in his book 
Educating Our Daughters includes a chap- 
ter called “Education for Catastrophe” in 
which he develops the thesis that modern 
education should provide for all contin- 
gencies, and for living with adversity as well 
as with success. Some such philosophy 
seems to be sought by these freshmen. How 
may a University personnel program help 
to provide it? Perhaps the following are 
obvious: (a) awareness of the need for 
philosophic integration by counselors work- 
ing with freshmen; (b) more opportunities 
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for discussions of such topics in group guid- 
ance sessions and residence halls; (c) fur- 
ther education of freshmen as to the oppor- 
tunities for participation in clubs and in- 
terest groups that touch these areas. 


Women’s Roles: 
Homemaker and Wage Earner 


Here, it would seem that curriculum-wise 
there should be opportunity for all women 
students who desire them to have access to 
practical courses in homemaking, child care, 
and family life without the hurdle of pro- 
fessional requirements in a Home Eco- 
nomics curriculum or pre-requisites in So- 
ciology. 

The choice of vocation is one of the 
areas in which the counseling services may 
play a very important part in assisting stu- 
dents to make a careful analysis of their 
own interests and potentials and in follow- 
ing through with these students as they ex- 
plore various alternatives. Since freshman 
women seem to be interested in a vocation 
chiefly as an emergency resource and com- 
bined with marriage, there is the implica- 
tion that somewhere along the way we 
should be helping them find out how to 


keep up the knowledge and skills of their 
vocation so that it is marketable in case they 
wish to return to it. 


Community Responsibility of Educated 
Women 


It seems evident that most freshman 
women arrive at the University with little 


thought of preparing to assume active Civic 
responsibilities. Several colleges have ap- 
proached the problem by creating Insti- 
tutes of Practical Politics in which students 
actually work in political campaigns. Col- 
lege chapters of The League of Women 
Voters give impetus to these concerns on 
other campuses. But we shall need to de- 
vise some method, much more dynamic 
than any now in force, if we wish to make 
any imprint on the problem before us. 
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Minne- 


AGAINST THE INTERESTS OF DEMOCRACY 


. .. it is not undemocratic to have the higher education widely spread among 

the people, but . . . it is against the interests of the democracy to have a 

school system which professes to cater to all the children of all the people, 

and is paid for as such, but which only serves the purpose of a limited number 

of pupils, and even fails to equip them for the battle of life-—Son Francisco 

Chronicle, July 8, 1915, as reprinted in the January California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 
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Occupational Attitude Rating Scales 


by MARJORIE HAMMOND 


M*: OF THE brand-new freshmen who 
attended the Ohio State University’s 
Pre-College Conferences! in August of 1953 
could name with confidence the specific 
occupation they had chosen to enter. 
Others could name the occupational area, 
as: business, education, engineering. Some 
teetered uncertainly between two choices, 
while a minority was unable to state any 
vocational choice. Regardless of the cer- 
tainty with which these young people looked 
at their vocational future at the time of 
entering college, it was a safe bet that many 
of them would change their minds sooner 
or later. Exposure to the wide range of 
career possibilities open to college graduates 
might effect some changes. Academic 
course experiences, tending occasionally to 
reinforce but frequently to disrupt their 
“set” toward one of the status-professions, 
also might start them thinking soberly 
about themselves and about vocations. 
This state of readiness had not yet come 
about at the time of the Pre-College Con- 
ferences. Non-vocational matters loomed 
large on the horizon of these teen-agers 
ahout to take the plunge into a big uni- 
versity, into a new life. Among their con- 
cerns were: “finding my way around,” 
“making new friends,” “getting into activi- 
ties,” “deciding what courses to take,” and 
“balancing study and social life.” 
Counselors from the Occupational Op- 
portunities Service, acting as discussion 
leaders at the 1953 group conferences, were 
familiar with this “novice syndrome” and 
had planned their program accordingly. 


MARJoRIE HAMMOND is a counselor at Ohio State 
University’s Occupational Opportunities Service, 
maintains an Occupational Information Service, and 
edits a booklet series, Occupational Goals for College 
Students. 

1A group cumneting program offered annually, 
since 1947, to all new freshmen in the summer pre- 
ceding their entrance into the University, by means 
of a series of two-day conferences. 
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Vocational counseling, per se, was “out” for 
the time being. Instead, an attempt was 
made to set in motion the dynamics of self- 
understanding with a generalized vocational 
orientation, through discussion group tech- 
niques. 

The general problem of vocational choice 
was introduced rather casually on a page 
of the students’ Program Guide entitled 
Doctor-Lawyer-Merchant-Chief: 

It’s only a game when you're a child. Now that 
you're in college . . . choosing a career begins to 
be serious business. Not so serious that it 
frightens you into making a hasty decision that 
you may regret, but serious enough to cause you 
to take a good look at yourself (what kind of per- 
son am I?) and a good look at careers (how can 
I be sure which is the right one for me?). Later 
on, after you've been in college a while, you'll 
probably find it profitable to visit the Occupa- 
tional Opportunities Service for individual coun- 
seling on your educational-vocational problems. 
Right now, let’s take time to touch on a few of 
the general problems of freshmen. 


On the same page was a list of suggested 
topics for discussion, with space for write- 
ins provided. 

Four discussion groups, averaging 30-40 
young men and women each, met simul- 
taneously in separate rooms. To stimulate 
discussion, they were broken down into 
several “buzz groups” and each was assigned 
a different topic from the list. These small 
groups argued the pros and cons of the 
topics for ten minutes, then reported back 
informally to the big group on what they 
had concluded. General discussion fol- 
lowed. Among the topics which proved 
most provocative were these: “What's the 
most important thing to consider in choos- 
ing a career?” “Isn't it best to follow the 
advice of older people in choosing a career?” 
“What does it mean when you can’t make 
up your mind between two careers?” 
“Which is more important, success or satis- 
faction?” 
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Lively arguments usually arose over “‘suc- 
cess vs. satisfaction” as to whether these 
were two aspects of the same thing. It was 
generally conceded that “success” is an 
evaluation made of you by society, while 
“satisfaction” may be your own yardstick 
of vocational success. “You can be a success 
in the eyes of others, but still not be happy 
on your job,” these young people said. “Or 
it could work the other way around.” In 
this frame of mind, they were ready to con- 
sider the question: “What are some kinds 
of success and satisfaction that are impor- 
tant to me?” 

On the previous day of the two-day Con- 
ferences, the prospective freshmen had 
measured themselves on an_ instrument 
which promised to give them a few clues 
as to “what it is that you hope to get out 
of your work in the way of rewards and 
satisfactions.” It was called the Occupa- 
tional Attitude Rating Scales. 


Construction of the Rating Scales 


Let us digress at this point long enough 
to discuss the above instrument and how it 
came to be used as a counseling tool at the 
Occupational Opportunities Service. The 
counselors’ experiences, supported by sev- 
eral studies, [7], [3], [8], had led them to 
assume that when young people state voca- 
tional choices, they may know relatively 
little about the nature of the occupation 
they have chosen. It could be further as- 
sumed that their vocational preferences 
were based on something other than “in- 
formed opinion.” What might this be? 

A viewpoint which has had numerous 
proponents is that young people have un- 
derlying needs and drives which help to 
account for their attitudes toward life and 
which may influence their vocational choice 
[5], [6], [7], [9]. An attempt to identify 
and then to measure a few of these attitudes 
of college youth had been initiated by the 
writer in 1951, with the construction of an 


early form of the Occupational Altitude 
Rating Scales, hereafter referred to as 
O.A.R.S. [#4]. 

Briefer in content and much more gen- 
eral in approach than, for example, the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values, the Kuder 
Preference Record, or the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, the O.A.R.S. was intended 
rather to introduce than to substitute for 
any of these well-known interest measures. 
As an introduction, it could implement 
Darley’s injunction that one should with- 
hold specific interest test scores until one 
has “drawn out” the reasons behind a coun- 
selee’s stated choice and expressed interest 
in an occupation [2]. 

In addition to its lack of specificity, the 
O.A.R.S. had certain other advantages suit- 
able to its role as an appetizer rather than 
a main course: (1) ease and speed of ad- 
ministration and scoring (the former av- 
eraging 20 minutes, the latter less than 5); 
(2) simplicity of wording; and (3) a com- 
plete lack of identification with occupa- 
tional labels or stereotypes. Directions 
stated: “In the columns below are presented 
some aspects, activities, or situations found 
in occupations. You are asked to rate them 
according to the degree of liking or dis- 
liking which you feel toward each item. 
There are no right or wrong answers, for 
individuals differ in their opinions.” 

Many of the items were phrased in the 
actual words used by 100 high school and 
college youth in stating what they liked or 
disliked about the occupations they had 
considered entering. Additional items had 
been gleaned from perusal of the occupa- 
tional literature, in particular the phrases 
used to describe duties, working conditions, 
advantages, and disadvantages. Phrasing 
of items was succinct; for example: “make 
big money.” 

The degree of liking or disliking was ex- 
pressed by rating each item on a five-point 
scale ranging from “most liked’’ to “most 
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disliked.” This arrangement, and the 
phraseology of the 90 items comprising the 
current form of the O.A.R.S., had resulted 
from a three-year continuous process of 
experimentation with several earlier forms 
in order to improve the meaningfulness of 
each item and of the instrument as a whole.* 


Statistical Analysis 


Not until the summer of 1952 was a sci- 
entific approach made to the problem of 
what attitudes the O.A.R.S. could measure. 
By this time 70 items had been amassed. 
These were presented for rating by the 
prospective freshmen attending the Pre- 
College Conferences; however, there could 
be no discussion of test results. 

A preliminary identification of item 
“clusters” had been made by judges who 
had pre-sorted the 70 items into 12 cluster 
piles representing so-called “attitudes” with 
which they were in agreement. The 
Wherry-Gaylord Iterative Factor Analysis 
Procedure [/0] was applied to the com- 
pleted ratings of a sample of 200 males, 
stratified according to the proportion of 
male freshmen admitted to each of the five 


undergraduate colleges (Agriculture, Arts 
and Sciences, Commerce, Education, Engi- 
neering.) At the end of five iterations the 
original 12 clusters had reduced themselves 


to five relatively independent clusters. 
Since each of these was fairly short, further 
analysis was postponed until additional 
items had been tried out. This try-out was 
made during the Pre-College Conferences 
of 1953, when the longer (90-item) form 
of the O.A.R.S. was administered to more 
than 1,400 freshmen, as described earlier in 
this article. 


The O.A.R.S. as a Discussion Tool 


To return to the discussion group which 


*For their personal and official encouragement 
during the past and in the future, and for many 
constructive suggestions, the writer acknowledges a 
debt of gratitude to Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., Director 
of the Occupational Opportunities Service, and to 
its Director of Research, Harold B. Pepinsky. Most 
helpful advice on statistical matters has been given 
generously by Robert J. Wherry of the Ohio State 
University’s Department of Psychology. 
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had arrived at a point of readiness to dis- 
cuss some of the successes and satisfactions 
that might seem important to individuals: 
the results of the O.A.R.S. had been sug- 
gested as a means of providing a few clues. 
Profiles of each individual’s scores, based 
on the original 70 items and expressed in 
terms of “average,” “above-average,” and 
“below-average,” had been prepared for 
distribution. 

First, however, brief descriptions of the 
so-called occupational attitudes were passed 
out to the group, and everyone was invited 
to play the game of “What’s My Profile?” 
by predicting his relative rank on each atti- 
tude. Counselors took pains to point out 
that the test was still in an experimental 
stage and not very reliable as yet, and that 
the generalized descriptions might not fit 
any individual closely. 

The following descriptions were meant to 
suggest the general type of attitude which 
seems to be measured by each Scale: 


Financial Success. Another phrase for this atti- 
tude might be “get-rich-quick” or “materialistic.” 
Money, cr what it will buy, seems to be im- 
portant to persons scoring high on this scale, and 
it may be that they will seek some line of work in 
which they believe financial success will come 
soon. (Note: Examples of items loading highest 
on this cluster are “quick financial returns” and 
“get ahead rapidly.”) 

Personal-Social Success. Another phrase for 
this attitude might be “recognition” or “leader- 
ship.” It seems to imply not only a need to win 
recognition for achievement and to become a 
person of some importance in the eyes of others, 
but also a willingness to accept the responsibili- 
ties that go along with power and prestige. 
(Note: Examples of items loading highest on 
this cluster are “looked up to in community” and 
“accepting responsibility.”) 

Technical Satisfaction. The word “technical” 
was chosen because it pertains to practice, method, 
and procedure in any science, business, or pro- 
fession. Persons observed to score high on this 
scale appear to enjoy work which requires “a 
methodical approach,” “accuracy and precision,” 
and “attention to details,” among other things. 
Often they are not much concerned either to in- 
fluence others or to win their approval. Such 
persons presumably choose a vocation which is 
satisfying in itself, although the rewards it may 
bring may be of secondary importance. 
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Social-Contact Satisfaction. Another phrase for 
this attitude might be “persuasive.” It seems to 
imply a liking to be communicative and to arouse, 
some response in others, such as persuading them 
to do something, buy something, or take action of 
some kind. This satisfaction, too, might be self- 
rewarding and might also lead to one or more 
kinds of “success.” (Note: Examples of items 
loading highest on this cluster are “put across an 
idea,” and “expression through words.”) 

Social-Service Satisfaction. This attitude might 
be described more broadly as “humanitarian.” 
Those observed to score high on this scale seem to 
gain satisfaction from working with people as an 
end in itself rather than a means to an end. They 
share some enjoyments of the “social-contact” 
group, but do not seem to value as highly the 
wordly successes. (NOTE: Examples of items 
loading highest on this cluster are “help others 
help themselves” and “solve people’s problems.”) 


How Does the Shoe Fit? 


Individual test profiles were distributed 
and the predicted rankings compared with 
actual ones. Rarely did anyone report an 
accurate prediction on all five scales, while 
some had guessed wrong on most o* them. 
This led to an animated discussion, with 
plenty of volunteers available to report on 


their own profiles, how well (in their esti- 
mation) the profiles fitted, and the prob- 
able realism of their tentative vocational 
choice. 

On occasion, the discussion leader read 
off sample profiles to the group and asked 
what occupational fields they seemed to 


suggest. The paucity of responses was 
pointed out to the group as an indication 
that their familiarity with occupations left 
something to be desired. Other occupa- 
tional fields were named by the discussion 
leader to supplement the more obvious ones 
suggested by the group members. 

In a reversal of the above process, it was 
asked: “What might be important successes 
or satisfactions to a teacher, an engineer, 
etc.?” Any would-be teachers, doctors, en- 
gineers, and others were “profiled” by 
would-be journalists, farmers, or business- 
men in the group; and vice versa. Those 
rated had their chance to agree or disagree, 
with reasons why. In the process, indi- 
viduals learned considerable about various 
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occupations they had not previously con- 
sidered. 

Overheard reactions to the O.A.R.S. dis- 
cussion ranged from acceptance (“this sort 
of thing makes you think”) to apparent re- 
jection (“the test was too vague and gen- 
eral”). The consensus of counselors, after 
the Conferences were over, was that largely 
because of its generality the O.A.R.S. had 
proved stimulating to discussion. It had 
succeeded in raising questions concerning 
the reasons behind vocational choice, but 
had not suggested answers in terms of spe- 
cific occupations. 


Summary and Future Plans 


Discussion group techniques were applied 
during summer Pre-College Conferences 
for prospective freshmen in order to bring 
about a greater state of readiness to cope 
with some problems of college life. <A 
promising discussion tool was the Occupa- 
tional Attitude Rating Scales which ap- 
peared to measure some of the types of 
success and satisfaction important to young 
people in this age group. In the discussion, 
these generalized values were judged by the 
young people to relate to certain fields of 
work which they had considered entering. 
It was hoped that the discussion would 
encourage them to seek individual counsel- 
ing later on as a means of exploring them- 
selves and occupations more thoroughly. 

Plans for the future include factor analy- 
sis [//] to establish completely independent 
“Scales”; application of measures to deter- 
mine not only the internal consistency but 
the reliability of the instrument; and a 
follow-up in 1956 of those of the 1953 fresh- 
man sample of 400 men and women who 
are still enrolled at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The latter project is aimed at com- 
paring major area actually chosen with 
major area tentatively stated in freshman 
year, also at discovering what test profiles 
identify those who have successfully com- 
pleted various degree courses. 
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YOUR FUTURE . , . A SUCCESS 


Denby Brandon, moderator of the weekly vocational guidance television 
series “Your Future Unlimited," WMCT, Memphis, Tennessee (see The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, October, 1952), was elected Young Man 
of the Year, and awarded the Distinguished Award for 1953 by the Memphis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, largely as a tribute to his outstanding work 
in organizing and presenting these pop.ilar 30-minute Sunday afternoon 
programs. 

Thirty-eight programs were presented from August 10, 1952, until May 31, 
1953, when they were discontinued for the summer and fall. Broadcasts were 
resumed January 3, 1954, when the Board of Consultants appeared on the 
re-opening program to explain the nature and purpose of the series. Repre- 
sentatives from a different vocation or field of work are brought together 
and briefed by Mr. Brandon each week, and appear in a forum discussion with 
him to present the points of interest to young people considering the voca- 
tion as a life work. According to a Hooper Rating Sampler Survey, the 
average listening audience for each presentation is approximately 175,000 
people. Young people are enthusiastic about the series and representatives 
from the various vocations have been most cooperative and effective on 
the programs. 
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Guidance Students Do Research 
In Occupations 


by LEO GOLDMAN 


| AN EARLIER issue of this Journal,* Beilin 
[1] has reported one type of occupations 
course for counselor-trainees. That course 
consisted of the planning and carrying out 
of a community occupational survey in a 
small college town by the members of the 
class. The course was built upon the re- 
sources of the particular university and 
upon the needs of the students. 

It is the purpose of the present article to 
describe a somewhat different type of occu- 
pations course; here we are dealing with 
a different kind of community and a differ- 
ent kind of student group. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of the course to be 
described here is the original and practical 
research projects which the students have 
produced. 

The University of Buffalo, unlike the 
University of Connecticut, where Beilin’s 
work was carried on, is located in a large 
city. Counselor-trainees are, for the most 
part, residents of the city, its suburbs, and 
nearby towns and villages. During the 
regular school year, most students are em- 
ployed in this geographical area, mostly in 
secondary schools, and they commute to 
the University for late afternoon and eve- 
ning classes. Among the students in occu- 
pations courses are a large number whose 
primary interest is in secondary school guid- 
ance work; however, there are also some 
whose major interests are in college per- 
sonnel work, elementary school guidance, 


Leo GoLpMAN is an Associate Professor at the 
University of Buffalo. 

* Editorial note: This paper and the one immedi- 
ately following illustrate how an idea expressed in 
a professional Journal may be suggestive to others 
and how several papers may add up to a body of 
knowledge on the same theme. 


community agency counseling, and in other 
kinds of specializations within the scope of 
guidance and counseling. 

To meet the needs of this population, 
which is somewhat heterogeneous in terms 
of professional interests, as well as in terms 
of geographical location, a two semester 
course in Occupational and Educational 
Information is offered.1. The first course 
will be mentioned here only briefly, since 
it is not the major concern of this article. 
It is intended to provide students with a 
basic background of information and skills 
in the collection, evaluation, and applica- 
tion of occupational and educational infor- 
mation. Included are such topics as: the 
nature of and needs for occupational and 
educational information; methods of clas- 
sification; job analysis and description; pub- 
lished resources and methods of evaluating 
them. A considerable amount of laboratory 
work is required; each student, for example, 
does a job analysis or two; each classifies a 
number of job descriptions according to 
the D.O.T. and U. S. Census classifications; 
each evaluates a sample of published occu- 
pational information materials, using cri- 
teria such as those prepared by N.V.G.A. 
[2]. This course and the following are 
usually taken at the master’s level. 

The second course is devoted entirely to 
individual projects. Each student is ex- 
pected to plan, carry out, and report a 
major piece of applied research, at the 
master’s level, of course, in the general area 
of occupational and educational informa- 
tion. Students are encouraged to plan proj- 


ones, 


* Acknowledgment is due Dr. Edward §. 
who 


who taught these courses for many years an 
is responsible for their basic format. 





Their projects are not just laboratory exercises 








ects of real and immediate usefulness in 
their institutions or communities. The 
following partial list indicates the wide 
variety of projects carried out by students 
during one recent semester: 


e A city vocational high school teacher did 
a questionnaire study of part-time employ- 
ment activities of boys in the school. 

e The guidance director and a teacher in 
a suburban high school carried out a field 
visit survey of entry employment opportuni- 
ties in local industry. 

e A teacher in a suburban high school made 
a follow-up study of graduates of that school 
in an attempt to evaluate several elements 
in the school program. 

e A university personnel worker did a ques- 
tionnaire study of the job satisfaction of 
clerical workers on the campus. 

e A state rehabilitation counselor matched 
pairs of disabled workers in an attempt to 
evaluate the effectiveness of educational 


programs in their rehabilitation. 

e An elementary school principal in the 
city used telephone calls and personal visits 
in compiling an annotated list of local busi- 
ness establishments which might provide 
employment for graduates of a special 


school for the retarded. The list was to 
be used primarily for planning field trips 
for the children. 


The actual procedure of the course is as 
follows: first, there are several class meet- 
ings to discuss possible projects and to help 
students make tentative plans. Each stu- 
dent is invited to have at least one confer- 
ence with the instructor while planning and 
doing the project; approval of the plan by 
the instructor is required. 

During the middle half or so of the 
semester, no class meetings are scheduled. 
Instead, this time is used for carrying on 
the research and for individual conferences 
with the instructor as needed. Finally, 
there are enough class meetings scheduled 
toward the end of the semester so that there 
will be time for each student to present to 
the group a detailed report of the project 
and its results. The class is conducted 
seminar fashion and includes critical dis- 
cussions of the project being reported and 
its implications for guidance and for edu- 
cation in general. 
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Students are asked to prepare the written 
report in duplicate, so that one copy may 
remain on file at the University, as a re- 
source for interested persons. In several 
instances, a copy of the report, sometimes 
modified, has been submitted by the stu- 
dent to his institution, for use in planning 
and developing guidance programs, for 
curriculum development, etc. Occasionally, 
the report has served as the groundwork 
of a master’s thesis. 

This type of occupations course has the 
following advantages: 


1. All students receive the same basic fun- 
damentals of theory, information, and 
skills in the first course. 

. Each student, in the second course, can 
then carry out an independent piece of 
applied research, selected to suit his in- 
terests and needs, as well as the needs of 
the institution with which he is affiliated. 


These projects, in retrospect, are of sur- 
prisingly high caliber. This result is prob- 
ably due at least in part to the structuring 
of the project as a piece of research aimed 
at meeting a need rather than as merely a 
laboratory exercise to fulfil requirements 
for a course. High standards are estab- 
lished and expected, and they are frequently 
met. 

Here then is a method, which has been 
proved successful, for meeting some of the 
guidance research needs of schools and 
other institutions. The University provides 
the instruction in research methods and in 
the necessary background areas, as well as 
the stifnulation to do research of high cali- 
ber. The institutions where students are 
employed usually provide access to the data 
and may also furnish supplies and clerical 
assistance. With these two institutions aid- 
ing them, counselor-trainees can produce 
worth-while and practical research. 
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Utilizing a Community Occupational Survey 


FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


by FRANK E. WELLMAN 


HE PRIMARY purpose of a community 

occupational survey is to collect, analyze, 
and report accurate and current occupa- 
tional information which may be of value 
to educational institutions and to business 
and industrial organizations of a particular 
locality. Recently another purpose has 
been recognized which may have consid- 
erable significance as a technique in the 
area of counselor training. The commu- 
nity occupational survey, from a _ logical 
approach, would appear to contribute to 
the fulfillment of the following objectives 
of training for occupational information 
competencies: 


. To develop knowledge and skills in 
methods of collecting occupational in- 
formation from local sources. 

. To develop skills in the analysis and 
classification of occupational information 
collected. 

. To become better acquainted with local 
employment opportunities. 

. To promote better relationship between 
the public schools and local community 
agencies. 

. To develop a greater knowledge of the 
world of work and its application to the 
occupational structure of the local com- 
munity. 


The author utilized a limited occupa- 
tional survey as a project for a class in Oc- 
cupational Information at Iowa State Col- 
lege during the summer of 1952. The opin- 
ion of the instructor and the class was that 
this project provided considerable oppor- 
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tunity for developing occupational infor- 
mation competencies not possible through 
traditional teaching methods. ‘This gen- 
eral evaluation agreed quite closely with a 
report made by Beilin,' who also used the 
occupational survey as a technique in Coun- 
selor Training. Two difficulties appear to 
be present in attempting to use the occupa- 
tional survey in conjunction with a summer 
session class. (1) The development of suf- 
ficient background in the competencies nec- 
essary to conduct a survey and to complete 
the survey within the time limits of one 
course is practically impossible. (2) Most 
of the members of a class on a college cam- 
pus are limited in their knowledge, contacts, 
and interests in the community where the 
survey is conducted. 

During the fall of 1952 the writer had 
the opportunity to organize a project which 
appeared to capitalize on the benefits of 
this technique and to avoid the above-men- 
tioned weaknesses. The Mason City, lowa, 
public schools desired to make a community 
occupational survey. The board of educa- 
tion agreed to sponsor the survey and Iowa 
State College and the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education were asked to furnish the 
necessary consultants. A group of 26 
teachers, counselors, and administrators 
agreed to provide the leadership and carry 
the major portion of the work in organizing 
and conducting the survey. Most of this 
group had completed several academic 
courses in guidance including a course in 


‘Harry Beilin, “The Occupational Survey in the 
Training of Counselors,” Occupations, 31, No. 8, 
May, 1953, p. 529. 





Their course met a community need 
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occupational information. Several of them 
also had regular responsibilities in the pro- 
gram of guidance services for the Mason 
City public schools. Since this group was 
well prepared to undertake the project and 
since the work was to be done under the 
supervision of college personnel, registra- 
tion for college credit seemed justified. As 
a result 2] of the 26 in this group registered 
for graduate credit at lowa State College. 

At the first meeting in November a co- 
ordinator was selected for the survey and 
the following basic committees established: 
(1) Policies and Planning; (2) Enumera- 
tion; (3) Publicity; (4) Geographical Area; 
and (5) Analysis and Reporting. Each 
member was permitted to select the com- 
inittees on which he preferred to serve. 

The survey was organized and a thorough 
publicity program carried out during the 
following five months. In addition to the 
consultants, local representatives of man- 
agement, labor, the State Employment Serv- 
ice, and other local agencies were brought 
into the discussion. The interview tech- 
nique was selected to obtain the desired 
information, but since there were 1167 
businesses and industries to be contacted, 
this appeared to be an impossible task for 
26 peopie who had other full-time respon- 
sibilities. At this point the suggestion was 
made that the experience of interviewing 
the local employers should be a valuable 
experience for all the teachers in the sys- 
tem. This suggestion was approved by the 
school administration and April 7, was 
selected as the date to make the employer 
contacts. School was dismissed for this day 
and all the teachers and administrators in 
the system participated in the survey. Each 
member of the original group was assigned 
a team of interviewers. The team captain 
was responsible for instructing the inter- 
viewers regarding the general plan of the 
survey, the survey forms, and interviewing 
techniques. The day set for contacts found 
205 educators interviewing employers in the 
city. In six hours over 96 per cent of the 
businesses and industries had supplied the 
desired information. 

This technique had unquestionable value 
as an efficient method to obtain information 
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for an occupational survey. ‘The educa- 
tional value to the teachers was hypotheti- 
cal. In order to obtain an estimate of the 
value of this experience to the participants 
each teacher who did any interviewing was 
asked to complete a rating sheet, Figure 1. 

The length of time and extent to which 
an individual participates in an occupa- 
tional survey should be an influential factor 
in the value of the experience. Hence the 
results of the above ratings were tabulated 
separately for members of the original 
group (hereafter referred to as the partici- 
pating group) who had worked with the 
survey from the beginning, and those who 
had participated only in the interviewing 
(hereafter referred to as the non-participat- 
ing group). Numerical values were assigned 
to each response on a 0-4 scale with four 
indicating the most favorable rating and 
zero the least favorable. The number of 
cases responding, the mean ratings, and the 
“t” values testing the significance of the 
observed difference between the means of 
the two groups for each item rated are 
shown in TABLE I. 


TABLE 1 


Number of Responses, Mean Ratings, and “‘t”’ 

Values for Analysis of Difference between the 

Ratings of Participating and Non-participating 
Members 





Non-participating 
Rated*®* WN M N M _ 


Item _ Participating 





2.06 
2.835 
2.22 
3.60 § 
2.51% 
2.12t 
2.54% 


2.37 
2.32 


2.39 


26 2.81 177 
26 2.96 177 
26 2.85 173 
22 2.45 161 1.52 
26 $.27 174 2.67 
26 3.08 178 2.57 
26 2.85 177 2.38 





*Numbers correspond to items in the rating 


scale shown above. 
+ Significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
t Significant at the 2% level of confidence. 
§ Significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


The results of this evaluation indicate 
that: 


1. Both groups, on an average, received 
some value from their experiences in the 
survey. 
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FIGURE T: Sample Rating Sheet 


Please check each of the following@items in the appropriate space. Feel free to make any comments you 
wish at the end—either positive or negative. 


To what extent has your participation in The 
Mason City Occupational Survey helped you: 


. Gain a better understanding of the occupational 
opportunities in Mason City 

. Develop a better appreciation of the employment 
problems of Mason City business 

. Clarify the occupational objectives of public 
school education 

. Clarify the occupational objectives of the courses 
you teach 

. Develop a better understanding of the importance 
of community-school cooperation in educational 
planning 

. Become better acquainted with ihe community of 
Mason City 





Very 


Much Much Some Little None 








. As an educational experience to you, how do you consider your interviewing assignment in this survey? 





of considerable 
value 


Extremely 
valuable 


of some 
value 





of little a waste of time 


value 


What are your suggestions for making future occupational surveys a more valuable experience for the 
participants? 





2. In the opinion of the groups somewhat 
greater value was expressed in the more 
general items, such as the importance of 
community-school cooperation and ac- 
quaintanceship with the community. 


. The participating 
rated the value of their experience in 
the survey higher than did the non- 
participating group. The difference be- 
tween the mean ratings of these groups 
was statistically signibcant in the case 
of each item. The extent of participa- 
tion seems to be closely related to the 
value received. 


oup consistently 
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When the participants have sufficient ori- 
entation in guidance services, and particu- 
larly occupational information, and when 
the project has the sponsorship of the school 
administration, the community occupa- 
tional survey provides a valuable and prac- 
tical technique for the in-service education 
of guidance workers. In addition to the 
educational values for the individuals par- 
ticipating this technique also makes a valu- 
able contribution to the school and com- 
munity through the results of the survey. 





Freshman Orientation.Courses 
In Small Colleges 





—— THE First World War, there has 
been a significant growth in effort to 
help beginning students “bridge the gap” 
between high school and college. Orien- 
tation in one form or another has been the 
method often used by colleges and univer- 
sities to give unified adjustment to incom- 
ing freshmen. The procedures through 
which colleges deal with the responsibility 
of assisting new students to become ad- 
justed to the new social, cultural, and edu- 
cational environment are many and varied: 
pre-admission activities, giving information 
about the school, and getting information 
about the prospective students; units of 
courses within the general education pro- 
gram; Freshman Orientation Courses; indi- 
vidual counseling and various clinical serv- 
ices. 

The traditional close relationship be- 
tween students and faculty members of a 
small college affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for members of the college group to 
get to know each other. With such an ap- 
proach to student life, it is believed by 
many that a formal operational program 
like the “Freshman Orientation Course” is 
not necessary in a small college. Others 
have advanced the idea that the formal 
course would extend the effectiveness of the 
total orientation program. 

The study reported here was an effort to 
determine the utilization of the “Freshman 
Orientation Course” as a part of the total 
orientation program in certain of the small 
colleges. For the purpose of this study, a 
small college has been defined as one with 
a student enrollment of 2,000 or less. 

Questionnaires were sent to 110 colleges 
whose enrollment ranged from 150 to 2,000 
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students as listed by the New York World 
Telegram 1953 World Almanac. 

Sixty-nine, or 62.7 per cent, of the 110 
colleges contacted returned questionnaires. 
The colleges that cooperated with the study 
are located in 30 states. The highest per- 
centage of returns (85) came from the col- 
leges of the Northeastern States and lowest 
percentage (51.1) came from the North 
Central States. 

Of the colleges, 36 or 52.1 per cent re- 
ported having a freshman orientation course 
and 33 or 47.8 per cent reported not having 
such a course for freshmen. However, many 
without such a course say they attempt to 
provide for this function through other 
orientation procedures. It is interesting 
to note that 12 or 36.3 per cent of the 33 
colleges not offering a freshman orientation 
course are planning to add this to their 
freshman curriculum. 

Twenty-one or 58.2 per cent of the re- 
spondents listed “Freshman Orientation” 
as the descriptive title of their orientation 
course. Fifteen of the colleges or 41.6 per 
cent reported using nine different other 
descriptive titles. 

The organization and execution of an 
orientation course that will provide neces- 
sary assistance to freshman students in mak- 
ing certain adjustments in the new college 
environment with the least amount of frus- 
trations and loss of time, requires compre- 
hensiveness that will cover related and dif- 
ferent subject areas. The range of these 
are shown in Taste 1. “How to Study” 
was listed by 29 colleges, “Use of the Li- 
brary” by 21 colleges, and “Improvement 
of Reading Skills” by 20 of the colleges 
reporting on this item. The first three 
areas are closely related and often taught 
under subject title of “How to Study.” 
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Tasie | also indicates that 18 different 
other areas of instruction were reported by 
the respondents. 


TABLE 1 
Areas of instruction Listed by the 36 Colleges 


No. 
of Colleges 





Areas 





‘ 


How to Study 29 
Use of the Library 21 
improvement of Reading Skills. .. 
Personal-Social Relations......... 

History of the College 

Occupational Information 

College Traditions 

Rules and Regulations... 

College Catalogue 

Vocational Guidance... 

Personal Appearance. ... 

The Arts 

Social Conduct and Etiquette... 

Student Activities 

Sex, Marriage, Courtship 

Philosophy of Life 

Budgeting of Time........ 

Christian Living 

ee TR vcris dancencess=s 

The Surrounding Community 





Since the subject matter covered in an 
orientation course is not closely related to 
any one department of instruction, the selec- 
tion of instructors becomes one of the ma- 
jor problems in the administration of this 
course. Twenty-four colleges reported that 
they used members from the personnel staff 
as teachers. Twelve stated that they used 


instructors from other areas of the college. 
Several colleges reported the use ol spe- 
cialists as the need aro§$ to assist in the 
discussion of topics related to their areas 
of specialization. For example, in a unit 
on the “Use of the Library,” the college 
librarian would be the most logical choice 
for leading such a discussiga. 

The practice of giving students academic 
credit for a “Freshman Orientation Course” 
is not widely used. Fifty-fiye per cent of 
the colleges reported giving’ no academic 
credit. In 44 per cent of the colleges, 
freshmen received academic credit ranging 
from one credit unit to three credit units 
per semester or quarter. 

The majority of the colleges, 23 or 63.8 
per cent, do not use a basic textbook for the 
course. Thirteen or about 36.2 per cent 
indicated use of textbook. Two major 
arguments against the use of a textbook are: 
(1) a textbook tends to formalize the course 
too much, and (2) textbooks written for 
orientation courses are not broad enough 
to cover some of the individualistic prob 
lems and specific information that varies 
from college to college. 

In colleges where no textbook is used, 
many instructors write their own units 
based on the local situation and use to a 
large extent various pamphlets and other 
supplementary aids such as films, tours, and 
guest speakers. However, even with the 
use of a textbook, emphasis need not be 
placed solely on it, but supplemented with 
instructor written units and other instruc- 
tional aids. 

Although faculty and administration may 
be instrumental in shaping the broad units 
of this course, many of the particulars come 
from the students themselves. Their reac- 
tions to the contents of the course are vital 
since it is with their problems that the 
course is primarily concerned. Twenty- 
seven colleges or 75 per cent reported that 
they provide their students, after the com- 





Does a formal course help the orientation program? 
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pletion of the course, an opportunity to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the course. 
Only 9 or 25 per cent failed to provide such 
an opportunity. 

The fact that 34 colleges or 94.4 per cent 
stated that the general attitude of their 
students toward the course was favorable, 
gives some indication that the orientation 
course is meeting the needs and interests 
of college freshmen. Two respondents or 
5.5 per cent indicated that their students’ 
attitude was one of indifference. This may 
be an indictment against the methods and 
materials rather than the “spirit” of the 
course. 

A few of the comments of some of the 
respondents about the “Freshman Orienta- 


tion Course”: 


Students out of high school these days expect to 
receive the group guidance which our orientation 
course provides. It is our opinion that the course 
is helpful to them. (Bethany College, Lindsberg, 
Kan.) 


I feel that such a course is of inestimable value; 
however, 1 am somewhat apprehensive of the 
awarding of academic credit for such courses. In 
too many instances, such courses contribute to the 
overloading of students who too often are unable 
to carry the normal and conventional load. This 
is not an attempt to minimize the significance of 
such courses, on the contrary, their value should 
not be evaluated in terms of credit hours. (Jarvis 
College, Texas) 

Such a course is helpful, especially in a large 
school if it is well taught. (Valdosta State College, 
Georgia) 

For this college it (Freshman Orientation Course) 
should be developed immediately. Such a course 
can cause a Freshman to develop a feeling of 
belongingness and create a meaning to the college 
life. (Idaho State College, Idaho) 

I do not believe that there is much value in an 
orientation course in a small college because, in 
my judgment, a small college can accomplish the 
purposes of orientation courses more effectively by 
avoiding the formalization and specialization of 
orientation. (Wabash College, Indiana) 

Necessary for easier adjustment. (Alfred Univer- 
sity, New York) 


A WORKSHOP ON AGING 


"Aging—Everybody’'s Business” is the title of the University of Michigan's 
Seventh Annual Conference on Aging to be conducted as a workshop in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, June 28-30, 1954. 

The workshop will provide participants with the opportunity to exchange 
ideas with persons of varied experience, to define responsibility for the tasks 
that lie ahead, and to establish bench marks for the creation of an environ- 
ment in which the senior citizen can enjoy life-long development. 

Leaders in health, business, employment, labor, education, rehabilitation, 
social work, religion, housing, recreation, community organization, city plan- 
ning and government are invited to attend, as are members and officials of 
fraternal organizations, women's clubs, service organizations, retirement 
groups, and voluntary organizations. 

Older people are especially invited. They will have the opportunity to 
gain a better understanding of their role, and their participation will focus 
attention upon issues with which they are most concerned. 

For further information, write to Dr. Wilma Donahue, Chairman, Division 
of Gerontology, 1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Sex Differences in Job Values and Desires 


STANLEY L. SINGER and BUFORD STEFFLRE 


[: YOU HAD to choose between a job where 
you could be boss and a job where you 
could help other people, which would you 
select? Now having made your choice, 
would you say that it reflects your real abili- 
ties and interests or does it merely conform 
to the stereotypes that the world has of your 
sex? 

One of the aspects of self-understanding 
which may be explored during vocational 
counseling consists of the values and desires 
which students express with regard to jobs. 
Centers! did preliminary work on this prob- 
lem when he examined the relationships 
of job values and desires to socio-economic 
differences. His major finding was that the 
middle class desired a job offering self- 
expression and the working class a job offer- 
ing security. While socio-economic status 
is one continuum along which job values 
may vary, there are other factors which 
might be expected to affect the wishes which 
individuals have with regard to jobs. 

Because our culture has varying expecta- 
tions toward work for the two sexes, it 
seemed worth while to examine how the 
high school boy differs from the high school 
girl when responding to the question of 
what he really values and desires in a job. 
In this way we might see if sex roles do 
influence adolescent desires in the field of 
occupational selection and adjustment. 

The present study compared the job 
values and desires of seventeen- and eight- 
een-year-old Caucasian males with those of 
a similar group of females. The sample 
was composed of 373 male high school 
seniors and 416 female high school seniors 
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from the Los Angeles City Schools who had 
a terminal vocational guidance program 
made available to them during the 1952- 
1953 school year. The steps in the guid- 
ance program consisted of: (1) initial struc- 
turing meeting during which the entire 
counseling program was explained; (2) 
basic testing which measured capacity, in- 
terest, and temperament; (3) initial inter- 
view with a counselor to relate test results 
and personal-social background to tentative 
vocational objectives; (4) study of occupa- 
tional information; (5) additional testing 
as needed; (6) final interview to plan ob- 
jectives and training; and (7) invitation to 
the parents to discuss the student's plans 
with the counselor. 

As previously mentioned, Centers has 
shown that interesting differences in wishes 
and desires appear between social classes. 
His technique of learning about people's 
job desires was to hand them a card upon 
which there were listed ten different value 
preferences and to ask: “If you had a choice 
of one of these kinds of jobs which would 
you choose?” Essentially the same proce- 
dure was followed in the counseling of the 
high school seniors. During the initial in- 
terview the counselor handed the student 
the Job Values and Desires Card (see Figure 
1) and asked him to indicate his choice. 

In order to determine whether the ob- 
served sex differences were statistically sig- 
nificant, chi square was used with the Yates 
correction for continuity. Two-by-two 
tables were established using a male-female 
dichotomy as one part and each category 
in the Job Values card against all other 
categories as the second dichotomy. Ex- 





These students followed 
the cultural stereotypes 








FIGURE 1 





Name 


School 


Job Values and Desires 


If you had a choice of one of these kinds of jobs, 
which would you choose? (Put a number “1” by 
your FIRST choice. If you have OTHER choices 
which you would like to indicate, put a number 
“2" by your second choice and a number “3” by 
your third.) 


—A. A job where you could be a leader. 
—B. A very interesting job. 
—C. A job where you would be looked upon very 
highly by your fellow men. 
. A job where you could be boss. 
2. A job which you were absolutely sure of keep- 
ing. 
. A job where you could express your feelings, 
ideas, talent, or skill. 
x. A very highly paid job. 
. A job where you could make a name for your- 
self—or become famous. 
A job where you could help other people. 
A job where you could work more or less on 
your own. 





ample, Rows = (1) Male, (2) Female; Col- 
umns = (1) A, (2) non-A. 

Tas_e | indicates the results of these 
calculations. Two differences are signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
With regard to value “B”—A very interest- 
ing job—the selection of this category is 
positively related to being a girl. Another 
way to express this finding is to say that the 
desire for a job offering interesting experi- 
ence is characteristic of girls to a signifi- 
cantly greater extent than it is of boys. The 
reverse is true for value “]”—A job where 
you could work more or less on your own— 
the selection of which is more characteristic 
of boys than girls. 

Three differences are significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence. The selec- 
tion of value “D”—A job where you could 
be boss—and value “G”—A very highly paid 
job—is positively related to being a boy. 
The desire for—A job where you could help 


TABLE 1 


Chi Square of Sex Differences in Job Values 
and Desires 





Male Female 
(N = 373) (N= 416) 
Category % % 





. Leadership 3 2 
. Interesting Ex- 28 
perience 

C, Esteem 

D. Power 

E. Security 

F. Self-Expression 

G. Profit 

H. Fame 

I. Social Service 

J. Independence 13 


<.01 
<01 





other people—value “I” is characteristic of 
girls to a significantly greater extent than 
it is of boys. In summary, a desire for a job 
offering power, profit, and independence is 
significantly overselected by the boys, while 
girls are more inclined to select job values 
characterized by interesting experiences and 
social service. 


These findings seem to indicate that these 
students have learned their sex stereotypes 


very well. The aggressive male is instructed 
to go out and set the world on fire—be the 
boss, work on his own, and make lots of 
money; the submissive girl should strive for 
an “interesting” job where she can “help 
other people.” This study does not tell us 
how well these values are translated into 
actual selection of a vocational objective 
nor how long these adolescent value pat- 
terns survive into adulthood. We do not 
know if the socio-economic differences found 
by Centers in adult males on this variable 
of job values are also present in adolescents. 
From this study, it is possible only to say 
that in this sample the indication of job 
values and desires is significantly related to 
the sex of the adolescent respondent. Fur- 
thermore, the variation in job value prefer- 
ence is compatible with our present more 
general cultural definition of “maleness” 
and “femaleness.” 
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How College Seniors’ 


Preferences Compare 


With Employment and Enrollment Data 


by CARL DICKINSON 


PTIMAL utilization of the trained man- 

power resources of this nation re- 
quires a close balance between the numbers 
of men trained for each occupational field 
and the corresponding employment oppor- 
tunities. In the special training areas cov- 
ered by the university system, the amount 
of money and length of time devoted to the 
typical program emphasizes the necessity 
for thorough scrutiny of the relative num- 
bers trained for various occupations and 
their adaptability to the employment needs 
of the country. As a step in this direction, 
the present study was undertaken to obtain 
information concerning job preferences of 
graduating seniors and to relate this infor- 
mation both to enrollment figures for vari- 
ous college majors and to the employment 
situation. Willingness to travel in connec- 
tion with a job and choice of geographic 
location were also compared with expressed 
preference for field of work because of their 
significance to the problem of efficient as- 
signment and movement of skilled workers 
throughout the country. 

In January, 1953, a questionnaire was 
mailed to all graduating seniors at the Uni- 
versity of Washington requesting informa- 
tion concerning type of work preferred after 
graduation. Recipients were also asked to 
indicate their willingness to travel in con- 
nection with a job by checking a five point 
scale. Because the great majority of stu- 
dents were residents of the Pacific North- 
west, the question of possible restrictions 
on geographic location was phrased in terms 
of willingness to accept employment in the 
Seattle area only, on the West Coast only, 
or anywhere in the United States. Personal 
information was also requested, including 
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name, age, marital status, number of de- 
pendents, and veteran status. 

Analysis of variance techniques were used 
to examine the relationships between both 
Willingness to Travel and Restriction on 
Geographic Location and the Marital Sta- 
tus, Age, Dependency Status and Sex of all 
students, and the Veteran Status of men 
students. The “t” test was used to deter- 
mine the significance of differences between 
the over-all group means for men and for 
women students and the means of Travel 
and on Location for each field of work. 
The very small numbers in some categories 
and lack of normality in the distribution 
should of course restrict the conclusions 
which might be drawn with regard to the 
total population of college and university 
students. 

Of 2,180 questionnaires sent to students 
in the first wave, 51 per cent were returned. 
A second wave sent to non-respondents after 
an interval of three weeks resulted in a 
return of another 32 per cent, making a 
total return of 83 per cent for graduating 
seniors. Preliminary statistical treatment 
of the data revealed insignificant differences 
between the means on each variable for the 
two waves, and measurements of the repre- 
sentativeness of the samples of ‘returned 
questionnaires by comparing sex, veteran 
status, and age, against University enroll- 
ment figures showed significant differences 
only in that women did not respond as well 
as men in the first wave and showed a 
heavier concentration in the second. This 
would suggest that men are more interested 





Are they studying what they will need? 








in matters related to their careers than 
women, many of whom are planning on 
marriage. In view of the high percentage 
of returns, the similarity of responses be- 
tween first and second waves, and the repre- 
sentativeness of returns, it was felt that ad- 
ditional waves were unnecessary. Elimina- 
tion of 171 returned questionnaires because 
of incomplete data left a total of 1,207 
usable forms for men and 429 for women 
(approximately 75 per cent of the original 
group). 

Expressions of preference for various 
fields of work were classified, with a few 
exceptions, in accordance with major cur- 
riculum offerings of the University of Wash- 
ington, as shown in TasBLe 1. As might be 
expected, men show greatest preference for 
the general grouping of Business Admin- 
istration fields (total of 31.4 per cent), and 
for Engineering (10.5 per cent), while 
women are predominately interested in such 
fields as Teaching at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, or college levels (27 per cent), and 
Nursing (14.5 per cent). 


TABLE 1 
Job Preferences of College Seniors 





Percentage of 
Women (N-429) 


Percentage of 


Field of Work — Men (N-1207) 





Arts 2.6 8.2 
Business Administra- $1.4 16.7 
tion 
Engineering 10.5 0.2 
Nursing 0.1 14.5 
Outdoor Occupations 6.1 0.0 
Sciences, Natural 8.9 2.6 
Sciences, Social 3.2 95 
Teaching 74 27.0 
Other Professions 13.2 12.2 
Undecided 16.6 9.1 





Comparison of the job preferences indi- 
cated by this study with the 1952-1953 en- 
rollment statistics of the University for 
senior men reveals some discrepancies which 
are worthy of note. The most important 
difference, in view of our present nation- 
wide shortage of trained engineers, lies be- 
tween 18.5 per cent of all senior men who 
were enrolled in the College of Engineering 


and the 10.5 per cent shown by this study 
who are planning to work directly as pro- 
fessional Engineers. Upon further analysis, 
approximately 6 per cent who do not want 
to enter the profession, even though their 
formal training is in Engineering, were 
found to be primarily interested in careers 
in Business Management, Design Work, Re- 
search, Construction Work, and a scattering 
of other fields. The remaining 2 per cent 
fell in the Undecided category. 

Although only 24.5 per cent of senior 
men were enrolled in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration our study shows that 
31.4 per cent of the men desire to enter 
Business fields of endeavor; with 9.5 per 
cent of the men wanting to enter Sales while 
only 3.6 per cent were enrolled in majors 
directly related to such work; about 3.7 
per cent expressing interest in Personnel 
work while only 1.6 per cent were being 
directly trained for this area; and only 4.4 
per cent who want to enter Accounting 
although 5.4 per cent were majors in this 
field. ‘The only other significant difference 
noted between enrollment figures and ex- 
pressed vocational preferences was in the 
area of Social Sciences and related fields, 
where the enrollment was 10.4 per cent of 
senior men and the study shows only 3.2 
per cent choosing these occupations. The 
latter discrepancy can perhaps be explained 
by the difficulty experienced in securing 
suitable employment at the bachelor’s de- 
gree level in some of these occupations and 
the relatively low salary levels in others. 

In the case of senior women, the large 
discrepancy between 3.6 per cent enrolled 
in Business Administration and 16.7 per 
cent choosing work in this general area is 
due primarily to the large number (9.3 per 
cent) expressing preference for Office Work 
(Secretarial) compared with 1.1 per cent 
enrolled for this major; and to the 2.6 per 
cent wanting to enter Personnel work com- 
pared with less than 1 per cent who were 
majoring in this field of study. Other inter- 
esting differences occur in Home Economics, 
where 6.5 per cent were enrolled as students 
but only 3.7 per cent want to enter profes- 
sional work; and in Nursing, where 22.3 
per cent of senior women were trained but 
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only 14.5 per cent wish to follow this work 
as a career. Presumably many of the 
women in these two college majors intend 
to use their training in relation to marriage 
and homemaking rather than devoting it 
to professional applications. 

Contrasting men’s choices with those of 
women, we find that men place almost twice 
as much emphasis on the Business Adminis- 
tration group of occupations as do women; 
show only about one-third as much interest 
in the Arts and Social Science fields; almost 
completely dominate the areas of Engineer- 
ing, Natural Sciences, and Outdoor Occu- 
pations; and have a quite significantly 
larger percentage of those students who ex- 
pressed either no job preference or pref- 
erences which could not be categorized and 
were therefore listed as Undecided. The 
indecision with regard to vocational choice, 
which is shown in this study by a very 
sizable percentage of seniors (17 per cent 
of men and 9 per cent of women) who 
answered all other questions meticulously, 
might well be construed as evidence of need 
for better occupational information and vo- 
cational counseling services during their 
high school and college years than most 
students now receive. 


Engineers in Demand 


In the interests of brevity, comparisons 
between the numbers of graduating seniors 
choosing various occupational fields and 
estimates of job openings in corresponding 
areas will have to be limited to those which 
are most critical and in the greatest demand. 
From Endicott’s survey [1] of present and 
contemplated employment of graduating 
seniors in business and industry, it is clear 
that large and medium-sized corporations 
expected during the year to fill about 46 
per cent of their college-level positions for 
men with trained Engineers. Others hired 
will include 16 per cent in Sales, Marketing, 
and Merchandising, 9 per cent in Account- 
ing, 8 per cent in General Business Trainee 
positions, and the remaining 21 per cent in 
various other specialized fields. This de- 
mand is about four times as great as the 
percentage of men graduates in our study 
who wish to enter Engineering and about 
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twice as great as the percentage who want 
to become Accountants, and is of course 
reflected in the great pressures felt on all 
college and university campuses for the re- 
cruitment of these critical specialties. 

Little attention can be given here to other 
occupational fields currently in great de- 
mand such as Teaching, which has been 
widely discussed and analyzed in the litera- 
ture; or such professions as Medicine, Law, 
and Dentistry which are almost entirely 
filled through professional programs and 
are therefore very inadequately represented 
in the present sample of seniors completing 
the typical 4 or 5 year undergraduate train- 
ing period. 

Comparisons of work preference and will- 
ingness to travel showed that men interested 
in Accounting, Office Work, Design Work, 
Dentistry, Medicine, and Pharmacy are sig- 
nificantly less willing to travel than the 
average senior man; while men wanting 
to enter Advertising, Sales, Outdoor Field 
Work, Social Science, and Library Work 
are significantly more will'ng to travel than 
the average. Women wishing to enter the 
fields of Office Work, Dentistry, and Medi- 
cine are significantly less willing to travel; 
while those planning on careers in Art, En- 
tertainment, Government Work, and Social 
Science are significantly more willing to 
travel than the average senior woman. 

In relation to choice of geographic loca- 
tion, men selecting Accounting and Farm- 
ing show a definite aversion toward moving 
away from their present locations; while 
those choosing Entertainment, Literary 
Work, Biological Science, Journalism, and 
Religious Work indicate a willingness to 
settle anywhere. Significant deviations from 
the average for women are for those want- 
ing to become Entertainers and Govern- 
ment Workers who seem quite willing to 
locate anywhere in the U. S., and for Social 
Workers who show a tendency to prefer the 
local area. 

The analysis of variance showed that 
both men and women under 23 years of 
age are quite significantly more willing to 
travel than older students, and also that 
those without dependents are much more 
inclined to travel than students with one 
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TABLE 2 
Percentages in Categories for Travel and Location 





Willingness to Travel 
% of 


Men 


Jo of 


Women 


Restriction on Location 
Yo of 
Men 


% of 


Women 








1. Never 2 14 
2. Occasionally 34 $2 
3. Moderately 41 28 
4. Frequently 21 
5. Constantly 


1. Seattle area only 12 27 
2. West Coast only 37 26 
3. Anywhere in U. S. 51 47 





or more dependents. Men with only one 
dependent (i.e., with wives only) show a 
slightly greater willingness to travel (sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level) than men 
with wives and one or more children. 

A very significant tendency toward ac- 
ceptance of employment anywhere in the 
country is shown by both men and women 
without dependents, and by younger women 
under 23. Men over 30 reveal a barely 
significant preference for employment close 
to their present location, with ne significant 
differences below that age. As a group, 
men demonstrate a significant*y greater 
willingness to travel and to go anywhere in 
the country than do women; and when men 
alone are considered, the non-veteran stu- 
dents are somewhat more inclined to travel 
and locate anywhere than are the veterans. 

Examination of TaBLe 2 reveals that both 
men and women have only very small mi- 
norities who will travel constantly in con- 
nection with a job. A significantly larger 
percentage of women wish to remain in the 
local area, but approximately half of both 
men and women students are willing to 
settle anywhere in the country. 


Conclusions 


This survey of job and travel preferences 
of the 1953 class of graduating seniors at 
the University of Washington has indicated 
that the great shortages in the supply of 
trained workers for some fields, such as En- 
gineering and Accounting, may be partially 
due to the fact that very sizable percentages 
of those gaining degrees in such fields of 
study do not choose to enter these profes- 


sions but prefer to use their training in rela- 
tion to other occupational goals. If present 
trends continue, the great need for workers 
with requisite skills for efficient operation 
and management of our industrial system, 
as well as of all other phases of our very 
complex and highly technical society, could 
make it necessary for employers to give in- 
creasingly greater consideration to the re- 
cruitment of personnel for many specialized 
positions from the ranks of those with gen- 
eral educational backgrounds, and to their 
subsequent development to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of the organization 
through in-service training, as many com- 
panies are now doing in their Sales Trainee 
and Management Trainee programs. 

For maximum service to their students, 
colleges and universities may also find it 
advisable in freshman orientation programs 
and in other advisory relationships to give 
more attention to the vocational relevance 
of various curricula, especially in the Lib- 
eral Arts and Humanities, with the object 
of preserving the aims and ideals of liberal 
education but at the same time encouraging 
the election of some course work in tech- 
nical or administrative areas which would 
enable many students leaving college with 
the B.A. degree to make an easier and more 
satisfactory transition to a productive role 
in our industrial world. 
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CASES 


POCKETBOOK was missing in Miss 

Jones's class. This situation intro- 
duced Mary to us, who was a ninth grade 
pupil enrolled in the shop curriculum, a 
foods major. In attempting to locate the 
missing wallet, the foods teacher sought to 
identify the pupils who were nearest the 
loser. The teacher reported that when 
Mary was questioned as others of the group, 
she jumped up protesting that no one was 
going to call her a thief and get away with 
it. Further, to the delight of her classmates, 
she vehemently questioned the teacher's 
ancestral deviation. Following the out- 
burst, she ran from the class crying and 
slammed the door. 

So Mary came to the counselor's office— 
a diffdent, untidy, slightly over-weight girl 
of fifteen. Many indictments were born of 
her resentfulness: everyone at school and 
home had it in for her. Her mother and 
father nagged her. The teachers nagged 
her and she didn’t have any friends. What's 
more, she didn’t take the old pocketbook, 
but nobody would believe her. Even her 
own family were always accusing her of 
taking things. 

Her voice broke. Between sobs she re- 
hearsed an incident of the past year. With- 
out an investigation, her father had beaten 
her severely on the. charge of stealing a 
purse. When the mistake in the situation 
was later discovered and the real culprit 
disclosed, there had been no apology or 
clearing of Mary. In fact, she stated, her 
father, in spite of his knowing the truth, 
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Did Counseling 


FUNCTION HERE? 


by BENNETTA B. WASHINGTON 


had never mentioned either pocketbook or 
punishment again. “Yes,” she muttered, 
“I got a bad temper just like my father; 
and you would too if you had to look after 
four sisters and a baby brother, clean house, 
do laundry, and never allowed to go places 
with anyone. I just couldn't help myself 
this morning in class. Miss Jones was the 
nicest teacher in the building te me until 
this morning. I’ve done my best work in 
her class. I liked her and now this had to 
happen.” 

Following routine procedure, the coun- 
selor had the mother in—a rather preten- 
tious woman, over-dressed, even to imita- 
tion jewels and furs, moreover, incensed that 
anyone would implicate her daughter in a 
theft. However, the picture of Mary's home 
life slowly evolved, for the mother’s story 
was not unlike the girl’s version with, of 
course, added indictment of her daughter's 
attitude. Mrs. Thomas complained, “Mary 
fusses constantly about her home-made 
clothes and not being able to go to house- 
to-house parties and neighborhood centers.” 
A supercilious tone crept into her voice 
when mentioning the community activities. 
“Of course,” she added emphatically, “we 
do not permit our daughter to associate 
with children who stay out as long as they 
want and do as they please. It is a real 
problem for us to feed and clothe six chil- 
dren on her father’s salary. She's not satis- 
fied with the size of the house and the way 
it looks, yet she never does her share around 
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the house, nor does she spend the time she 
ought to on her home work. She is just 
a lazy, irresponsible girl.” 

Facts of the home background emerging 
from the conference were: that the father 
was a custodial worker in the Federal gov- 
ernment; that the family lived in a four- 
room dwelling unit of a public housing 
project; that Mary shared her room with 
two younger sisters. 

Mary’s scholastic aptitude, as shown by 
an individual and several group tests, was 
normal, each test placing her approximately 
at the 50th percentile. On the individual 
test she showed a mental age of 15 years 
and 8 months and a chronological age of 
14 years and 11 months. Her examiner be- 
lieved that Mary had sufficient ability to do 
acceptable though not outstanding work. 
Her progress in elementary school was 
highly satisfactory up to grade three. At 
this point her school achievement was 
marked unsatisfactory. She repeated grade 
five and had considerable difficulty in the 
first year of junior high school. Achieve- 
ment scores in reading and arithmetic indi- 
cated a two and one grade level retardation 


respectively in comparison with the norm 


for her class. From the achievement test 
scores, the only pattern revealed was a 
slightly stronger development in mathe- 
matics as compared with that in verbal sub- 
jects. Mary’s junior high school grades 
indicated passing but uniformly below av- 
erage work in everything but Home Eco- 
nomics and General Science. 

Her interest pattern revealed strong in- 
terest in the social service, scientific, and 
computational activities; average interest in 
clerical, outdoor, and mechanical; and low 
in literary, musical, and artistic. In types 
of interests, her choices were high in the 
manipulative and computational. Her 
level of interest indicated a preference for 
activities of moderate difficulty. 

In the area of personality appraisal her 
cumulative record gave the following pic- 
ture. It depicted the counselee as non- 
cooperative, argumentative, stubborn, sulky, 
in many instances highly suspicious and 
ready to blame others for her shortcomings. 

Thus was drawn the profile. To the 
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counselor there seemed to be two main ob- 
jectives. One, to help Mary understand 
and accept her home situation in order to 
overcome a sense of insecurity. The other, 
to assist her in clarifying her educational 
objectives in a permissive and in-sight pro- 
ducing situation. 

By the third interview it was evident that 
Mary was willing to cooperate. She had 
rid herself of some of the hostility toward 
the school, although her uneasiness about 
staying in the home economics group and 
adjusting to her home life remained. She 
still resented the discipline of her father, 
which to her seemed autocratic, and the 
lack of understanding on her mother’s part. 
In her relations with the foods’ teacher 
there was a paradoxical reaction. Although 
still suspicious of the teacher, she continu- 
ally expressed a devotion to her, and a de- 
sire to continue under her tutelage. To 
her, Miss Jones was unfortunately the only 
teacher she could recall who had accepted 
her and shown an interest in her progress. 
Further, the group, tollowing the example 
of the teacher, had not ostracized Mary. 
In light of the indicated aptitudes and this 
situation, it was not surprising that Mary's 
curriculum choice and occupational inter- 
ests were in the field of Home Economics. 

Miss Jones cooperated and Mary returned 
to class with no upset of routine or empha- 
sis on the cause of her absence. She was 
even being assigned to her former home 
management duties. 

Mary began to realize that her temper 
was not a matter of inheritance but rather 
a poor environmental pattern established 
to dominate and draw attention; one which 
she was only imitating. Finally, she started 
to practice leaving the scene when she felt 
an outburst of temper threatening. When 
she stopped looking for accusations of dis- 
honesty, she admitted that many of her 
previous grievances had been imaginary. 

As the parents sensed that Mary was mak- 
ing a genuine effort, they became less de- 
manding of her time in household tasks 
and more lenient toward her social activi- 
ties. To the counselor, in a later confer- 
ence, they expressed a recognition that chil- 
dren cannot develop in an atmosphere of 
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physical violence and nagging; that perhaps 
Mary had been overburdened with the care 
of younger children, and possibly felt 
slighted. In Mary's presence they agreed 
upon an agenda of home tasks with time for 
study and recreation. Through the place- 
ment office, the girl secured for the after 
school hours a job baby-sitting. This un- 
dertaking allowed her to earn money, as 
well as put into practice some of the theory 
of the home-management class. 

Mary has not achieved a perfect adjust- 


ment. She sometimes loses her temper. 
The home situation is not perfect. How- 
ever, Mary no longer lives in an atmosphere 
of family friction and bitterness. To please 
her family she completes household chores 
before leaving for school, and attends her 
classes regularly. She has her own circle 
of friends, and the security of spending 
money of her own earning. 

Who stole the pocketbook? Neither 
teacher nor counselor was able to ascer- 
tain. But does that really matter? 


ANTIOCH EVALUATES WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


Leaders in the field of education joined sociologists, psychologists, busi- 
nessmen, scientists, and engineers recently at a three-day conference to help 
Antioch College evaluate its famed study-plus-work program. 

Several hundred alumni and co-op employers attended the centennial 
conference on the Yellow Springs campus February |!, 12, and 13 to take 
an objective look at "Work Experience in Higher Education." The entire 
faculty and student body also participated. 

Among those attending a panel discussion on the relationship between 
Antioch's required course program and the work-study plan were Dr. Frederick 
Burkhardt, president of Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont; E. Barton 
Chapin, Jr., director, Parke School of Buffalo; Newton Hodgson, professor of 
education, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. Irwin Abrams, professor 
of history at Antioch, was chairman of the panel which devoted two days 
to the problem. 

Fourteen panels were held to examine the relationship between the work- 
study plan and field courses. 

For the final conference session, representatives from schools employing 
the cooperative plan of education compared programs in an informal round- 
table discussion. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Educational Opportunities for Negroes 


Ce should be aware of the 
changing picture in America with re- 
gard to the education of Negroes. Negro 
youth, who used to be severely blocked in 
their efforts to get a decent education, have 
better opportunities every day. Counselors 
should keep up: to date in this area to help 
Negro youth to make the most of their 
abilities. 

There are over 75,000 students now en- 
rolled in Negro colleges and universities 
and another 50,000 are in other colleges. 
And as M. W. Johnson, president of How- 
ard University, has indicated: “The most 
notable advance in the field of Negro edu- 
cation in the South, however, has been the 
breaking down of the walls of segregation 
on the graduate and professional level and 
the consequent opening of the doors of 
state supported universities and professional 
schools hitherto open to white students 
only. This has happened in 12 Southern 
States.” 

The newspapers recently carried the story 
that all segregation in schools on military 
bases is to cease. On the state level, too, 
things are improving. In New Jersey, the 
system of segregation has been done away 
with on every level of education and in 
every county. In Louisville, Kentucky, the 
city has abandoned entirely the segregated 
municipal college and incorporated all the 
students into the regular college. 

The schools of the North are fairly gen- 
erally open to Negroes. The big universi- 
ties not only have thousands of Negroes in 
their graduate schools, but have numbers 
of Negroes on the instructional staffs. 

The point of this for counselors is plain: 
any stereotypes they may retain about lack 
of opportunities for Negroes to get an edu- 
cation must be checked against facts which 
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(very happily) change for the better almost 
daily. 

Negro youth, in bondage in the world of 
education and work for long after emanci- 
pation, are now coming into their own. 
Counselors should be in the forefront in 
giving to each of them the utmost in en- 
couragement and assistance.—W. D. W. 


To the Editor: 

On page 252 of your December, 1953, issue, four 
career booklets written by Juvenal L. Angel and 
published by the World Trade Academy Press, Inc. 
were announced—apparently with the sanction and 
approval of the editors. Such approval—not to 
mention the free publicity—is entirely undeserved; 
any busy co.nselor who ordered these booklets on 
the strength of the P. & G. Journal’s announcement 
will save himself serious embarrassment by hiding 
them immediately. The inaccuracies, mis-spell- 
ings, and plain blunders are far too numerous to 
list, but here are a few examples: 


“The translator expresses thoughts or meaning 
of written or printed word, expression, or the 
like of one language into different language.” 

“A translator and interpreter has to have a 
great fluence in being able to converse and trans- 
late from one language to another.” 


However, I intend to purchase the booklets I re- 
ceived on approval. They are not entirely without 
value. These booklets can be shown to counselors- 
in-training to impress indelibly in their minds the 
need to examine all materials carefully before mak- 
ing them available to students.—LawreNnce R. MAt- 
NIG, Guidance Director, St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Epitor’s Note: We appreciate Mr. Malnig’s criti- 
cism. However, readers should bear in mind that 
materials listed in the Publications in Brief depart- 
ment of this magazine are neither evaluated nor 
reviewed. Announcement of a publication in this 
section does not mean that the editors “approve.” 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





a conference report 





Guidance Supervisors and Counseler-Trainers 
Hold Southern Regional Meeting 


| f= SOUTHERN Regional Conference of 
State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
and Counselor-Trainers, an informal organ- 
ization of southern guidance workers, met 
at Clemson College, South Carolina, on No- 
vember 13 and 14, 1953. This group, com- 
posed of representatives of 12 southern 
states and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, meets biannually to discuss their com- 
mon problems and possible solutions to 
them. Ella Stephens Barrett, North Caro- 
lina State Supervisor of Guidance Services, 
was chairman. 

The theme of the conference was “Our 
Challenge and How Do We Meet It.” 
Eleanor M. Zies, then State Supervisor of 
Occupational Informational and Guidance 
for Mississippi, gave the keynote address, 
pointing out challenges of importance to 
the southern region; these challenges pro- 
vided the bases for discussions during the 
remainder of the meetings. 

A roll call of the states for reports on mat- 
ters concerning guidance disclosed these 
noteworthy developments in the region as 
a whole: 


. There has been a significant increase in 
recent years in the number of schools 
providing counseling time. 

. More and better counselor-training pro- 
grams have been initiated, but there is 
much need for more such training pro- 
grams in the South. 

3. Considerable research, especially at the 
local level, is being undertaken, but fail- 
ure to report such research is a notice- 
able weakness. 
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4. School administrators in the South are 
giving greater support to the guidance 
program than ever before. 


In a discussion of current problems di- 
rected by George Herrod, Counselor 
Trainer at Southern State College (Arkan- 
sas), three problems appeared to be most 
pertinent: 


1. A noticeable decrease in enrollment in 
vocational training courses and in the 
offerings of such courses has paralleled 
the replacement of the small rural high 
school by the consolidated high school, 
even though there is still a tremendous 
demand for vocationally-trained individ- 
uals in this region. The conference felt 
that the guidance workers were in an ex- 
cellent position to show both students 
and school administrators the need of 
continuing and expanding vocational 
training courses. 

. Southern public school administrators 
have found an increasing demand for 
guidance services and are needing more 
and more help in methods of establish 
ing such programs. So far this need has 
not been adequately met with the result 
that many guidance programs being es- 
tablished are inadequate. It was sug- 
gested that more iadedhio be furnished 
the administrators at the state level and 
by the counselor-training institutions. 
It was further suggested that each state 
guidance office in conjunction with the 
guidance workers of the state provide in- 
terested administrators with a handbook 
describing acceptable methods of initiat- 
ing programs in their own state. 





3. The increased demand for guidance serv- 
ices has brought an increase in the de- 
mand for suitably trained guidance 
workers. This demand is not being met 
by the counselor-training institutions. A 
panel of representatives from some of the 
counselor-training institutions under the 
chairmanship of Charles G. Morehead, 
Counselor Trainer, Arkansas Polytech- 
nic College, discussed this problem in a 
later meeting. They emphasized that an 
internship or a supervised practice for 
counselors should be a required and in- 
tegral part of a counselor's training. 
They Rom considered appropriate meth- 
ods of providing such a training program 
and problems involved, but evolved no 
speiilie plan of training. 


The final session of the conference heard 
a report of the work being done in the guid- 
ance area by the Southern States Work Con- 
ference—work of value to education in the 
whole natior. as well as in the South. The 
Southern States Work Conference in its 
findings had indicated areas of needed basic 
research by questions such as these: 


. What is the status of guidance services in 
the South? 

. What should be included in the guid- 
ance program? 

. What do we need to know about the 
effect of such factors as mobility, indus- 
trialization, insufficient cash incomes, 
working conditions, and racial conflicts 
in order to improve guidance services in 
the South? 


This conference felt that its discussions 
had developed basically the same queries 
and directed its research committee through 
the chairman, Henry Weitz, Director of the 
Bureau of Testing and Guidance, Duke 
University, to attempt to coordinate its ac- 
tivities with those of the Southern States 
Work Conference. Dr. Weitz suggested that 
this research committee needs to set 
.methodology patterns. 

A group evaluation of the entire confer- 
ence led by Dr. Weitz brought out both 
highlights and weaknesses of the meeting. 
Ernestine Bledsoe, Counselor Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, was elected chairman for 
the next meeting of the conference.—RoBERT 
M. Cover, Duke University, Durham. 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS, formerly ol 
the University of Detroit, is now Professor 
of Psychology and Director of Psychological 
Services at Fordham University, New York, 
New York. 


SALVATORE G. DiMICHAEL is the new Ex- 
ecutive Director of the National Association 
for Retarded Children. Dr. DiMichael was 
formerly Consultant in Psychological Serv- 
ices for the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Harovp L. HENDERSON is now an instruc- 
tor in Psychology at Hofstra College. He 
was formerly a lecturer at Columbia College 
and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity and at City College, New York. 


C. A. MicHeLMAN, Chief of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
Illinois State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, was the victim of a freak aviation acci- 
dent at White Sands National Monument, 
New Mexico, on December 29. An Army 
L15 plane swooped down on Dr. Michel- 
man and his party, who were on the ground, 
and the wheel of the plane struck Dr. 
Michelman causing compound fractures of 
the ankle, hip, and elbow. Other members 
of the group escaped injury. 

Dr. Michelman has undergone surgery 
twice, and his doctors expect complete heal- 
ing of all injuries. He is at the William 
Beaumont Hospital, El Paso, Texas, where 
he will remain hospitalized for an indefinite 
period. 


Puy.uis J. DELANO has been appointed 
the first full-time resident counselor of the 
University of Cincinnati College of Nurs- 
ing and Health. Miss Delano was formerly 
with the Chrysler Corporation in Detroit. 
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©The Western Pennsylvania Branch of 
NVGA has devoted two meetings this year 
to a consideration of the importance of joint 
efforts of school and community in serving 
children with special needs. The first 
meeting, held jointly with the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference, had as 
its topic, “Community Resources and Coun- 
seling: Referral Services." The panel dis- 
cussion brought together counseling and 
guidance personnel and staff from service 
organizations in the community. School 
representatives presented problem situations 
to other panel members who represented 
professional services in the following areas: 
psychiatric services to children, family and 
children’s casework services, remedial read- 
ing, mental deficiency, and _ vocational 
counseling. Each panel members took two 
minutes to identify and briefly describe the 
work of his department or organization, 
and later comments were directed to the 
concrete problems presented. A directory 
of existing psychological services was also 
made available. 

The second meeting was planned to 
consider in more detail two groups of 
children only briefly referred to in the pre- 
vious meeting: the “slow” child and the 
“gifted” child. In this meeting the audience 
was divided into two interest-area groups, 
smaller in size and focused on a more 
restricted topic. These features plus the 
fact that the panels were smaller and much 
more informally conducted resulted in a 
great deal of audience participation. As 
guests of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for Blind Children, the group also had an 
opportunity to see the recently renovated 
school and get a glimpse of its work from 
the superintendent and the psychologist. 

These meetings were unusually well- 
attended. The counselors were glad for 
the opportunity to discuss their day-to-day 
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problems and felt better acquainted with 
at least a few of the existing community 
resources. Panel members, on the other 
hand, welcomed the exchange of ideas with 
counselors, and felt that they had gained a 
better understanding of the work of some 
other professions than their own. Response 
to the meetings indicates the widespread 
awareness of the need for cooperation of 
many persons and professions in guidance, 
and attests to the value of personal contacts 
and joint exploration of problems in effect- 
ing such cooperation. 

e In recognition of distinctive contributions 
to fields of public service, 11 authorities 
were honored at the annual awards banquet 
of NVGA’s Southern California Branch on 
January 14. Leaders in business, education, 
and television received the awards presented 
by Anne M. Rambo, president of the 
Association. 

Chet Huntley, ABC news analyst, spoke 
on “Some Issues for 1954,” and William H. 
Sener, director of telecommunications of 
the Hancock Foundation addressed the 
meeting on “The Dream of Education in 
Television.” The Branch Public Relations 
Committee, headed by Clarion Modell, 
sponsored the event. Ellen M. Tucker was 
Banquet Chairman and Florence B. Watt 
acted as Awards Chairman, All three are 
with the Bureau of Employment, University 
of Southern California. 

Honored for “distinctive leadership in 
fostering standards in fields of vocational 
guidance” were: James T. Aubrey, station 
manager, KNXT Television; Margaret E. 
Bennett, consulting psychologist, Pasadena 
City Schools; Lawrence T. Cooper, assistant 
vice-president, Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; G. Allan Hancock, director, 
Allan Hancock Foundation; Wallace Jamie, 
general personnel director, Carnation Co.; 
Justin P. Johnson, assistant employment 
manager, Hughes Aircraft Co.; Klaus Lans- 
berg, vice-president, KTLA ‘Television; 
Ernest Lee, personnel director, KTTV 
Television; Donald A. Norman, general 
manager, KNBH_ Television; Donn B. 
Tatum, director of television, Western Divi- 
sion, KECA; and Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 
director, John Tracy Clinic. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





@ The film library of the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, 13 East 37th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., has issued a 
16-page catalogue presenting films for men- 
tal health education. It points out that 
the films are available for rental or may be 
borrowed from State and local Mental 
Health Associations, State Departments of 
Health, university and local film rental 
libraries, and public libraries. 

As noted in the catalogue “The films 
listed have been selected because they are 
new or outstanding films around which 
groups can plan programs to further under- 
standing of the problems of mental illness 
and mental health, and the need for more 
adequate community resources for the men- 
tally ill. Several deal with personality de- 
velopment, human relations and family life. 
These are suitable for programs emphasiz- 
ing positive and preventive measures for 
mental health.” 

A further note in the same catalogue 
seems pertinent: “Many films . involve 
the audience in an emotional experience in 
which there is identification with the char- 
acters and recognition on a feeling level. 
For this reason, it is important to have a 
qualified and experienced discussion leader 
to help the audience arrive at new insights 
and understanding, and to deal with the 
anxiety and confusion that such films may 
stir up.” 


w@ Personal Health for Girls, a one-reel 
Coronet film, and a companion one re- 
viewed elsewhere in this column are useful 
for instilling, in teen agers particularly, the 
idea that good personal health habits and 
careful grooming are assets whose value 
should not be underestimated. 

This film stresses the correlation between 
the social acceptance so desired by young 
people and good personal habits. 

Peggy, not unattractive and yet not too 
pretty, acts both as example and narrator. 
The choice of such a wholesome looking 
girl does much to give the viewer the feel- 
ing that the girl on the screen is a personal 
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friend. That friend in turn is describing 
and demonstrating a number of desirable 
personal habits. 

As Peggy responds to the alarm at the 
beginning of a school day, she stretches and 
says, “I feel good when I get up if I have 
had enough sleep.” Then follows a showe1 
to keep complexion clear and wash away 
waste particles; nail cleaning with a scrub 
brush, dressing with a comment on the ad- 
visability of wearing clean underthings 
daily, brushing hair and teeth, modest use 
of lipstick, and a last minute check on de- 
tails before leaving for school. There is 
no need for Peggy to feel self-conscious for 
she has groomed herself carefully. 

The necessity for adequate correct exer- 
cise, careful food selection because of its 
effects on teeth, hair, skin, weight, and 
figure are also emphasized. 

Peggy points out, too, that a large ward 
robe is not a necessity. A few well-styled 
clothes, kept carefully and cleaned regularly 
with shoes kept in good repair, are all that 
is needed. 


@ Personal Hygiene for Boys, a one-reel 
Coronet film, and the preceding one are 
designed for use in segregated classes and 
therefore this subject can be treated more 
thoroughly than could have been done in 
a single film designed for boys and girls. 
Both films stress the social acceptance, self 
assurance, and good health so desired by 
adolescents. This film shows healthful 
habits as being the first step in a boy's 
effort to gain social acceptance. Larry, the 
boy in the film, is a boy’s boy, a fact which 
is important in getting the message across. 

The picture opens with a scene showing 
Larry and another boy talking with two 
girls. The narration points out that this 
isn’t just luck and good looks, but that 
Larry has a healthy look and a confident 
attitude. His health habits are then ex- 
plored. The alarm arouses him and he 
stretches himself awake after 8 to 10 hours 
of sound sleep. After taking plenty of time 
to wash and shower, scrubbing himself well, 
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he washes his hair, briskly rubbing himself 
dry. He completes his toilet by cutting his 
nails, shaving himself, and brushing his 
hair. 

Going to his bureau, he selects his daily 
change of clean socks, underwear, and shirt. 
His clothes are not expensive, but an ade- 
quate cleaning and pressing schedule keeps 
him looking well-dressed at all times. This 
gives him a feeling of confidence. 

Also emphasized are sufficient exercise, 
participation in sports, correct posture, and 
a balanced diet. 

The film should be well accepted by boys, 
notoriously more allergic to soap and water 
than girls, because of its natural presenta- 
tion and absence of a preachy approach. 


m@ The Good Loser, a one-reel Young 
America film, is the most recent addition 
to YAF’s Discussion Problems in Group 
Living series and relates the story of a boy 
who finds himself in the role of a loser after 
having been accustomed to winning. He 
finds it difficult to accept his defeat grace- 
fully and his reactions and those of his fel- 
low students provide many topics for dis- 
cussion. 

As the story opens Ray is expressing his 
appreciation for having been elected presi- 
dent of the senior class and in accepting the 
congratulations of others, including an op- 
ponent for the presidency, he displays the 
qualities of a good winner. 

The next scene shows the debate coach 
explaining that Ray is a fine fellow who has 
won the state extemporaneous speaking 
contest for the past two years and is a 
valuable member of the speech team. The 
coach asks Ray to help groom Marilyn, a 
younger student, to take his place after he 
is graduated. 

Ray coaches Marilyn faithfully, patiently, 
and skillfully, never imagining that in the 
district competition she would be awarded 
first place and he second. He is accustomed 
to winning but not to losing and accepts 
Marilyn’s thanks for his help ungraciously. 

That evening his father kids him about 
coaching himself out of first place. This 
does not help the situation. 

At school the next day he finds himself 
on the receiving end of a little good natured 
ribbing by his classmates. He cannot take 
it and rebuffs Marilyn’s attempts to soothe 
his feelings. 

When the coach tries to talk to Ray about 
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the coming state contest, Ray informs him 
that he will not participate. The film ends 
with the coach explaining to Ray that the 
debaters work as a team, that the district 
championship was due in large measure to 
—_ ability and to his coaching of Marilyn, 
and that Ray could win respect and inner 
poise by being a good loser. 

The acting is convincing and the topic 
an important one in personal development. 
In junior high school groups role playing 
might be employed to good advantage as a 
follow-up, having the students demonstrate 
how they would have reacted in a similar 
situation. 


m The Society for Visual Education has 
produced a fine series of filmstrips entitled 
Your Future in the Skilled Trades. The 
individual titles and frames are as follows: 
Woodworking Trades (60), Building Trades 
(64), Basic Electrical Trades (49), Radio, 
Television, and Electrical Appliance Repair- 
men (41), and Printing Trades (54). The 
price of the series is $15; the individual 
price is $3.25. Up-to-date and interesting 
photographs depict general aspects of the 
aforementioned occupations. The details 
are given on extent of opportunities, re- 
quired education, wages, possibilities for 
advancement, expected duties, and working 
conditions. Good graphs compare the vari- 
ous trades as to the number of workers em- 
ployed and the amount of wages paid. 

These filmstrips are good material for 
junior and senior high school guidance pro- 
grams, as introductions to the subjects in 
manual training and industrial arts classes, 
and for social studies classes studying the 
world of work. We would like to see a lot 
more filmstrips of this caliber produced for 
the various fields of work. 


Some time ago W. W. Purdy of Sewan- 
haka High School sent in some notes on 
student reactions to the series Are You 
Ready for Service? The remainder of the 
column contains his notes. 

“At Sewanhaka High School, we have 
been aware of the unrest among the stu- 
dents that exists because of the current mili- 
tary situation in the world. We felt that 
some of this unrest might be eliminated by 
giving students more information as to 
what may be in store for them and their 
country in the years after high school. The 
Coronet films entitled, Are You Ready for 
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Service? seemed to present the needed in- 
formation in the fairly calm, unemotional 
manner that seemed desirable. 

These films were integrated with hour- 
long homeroom guidance periods and as- 
sembly programs. For administrative rea- 
sons it was found necessary to reduce the 
number of films to be shown to nine. The 
titles chosen were: What It’s All About, 
Your Plans, Service and Citizenship, Start- 
ing Now!, Getting Ready Emotionally, 
Getting Ready Morally, What Are the Mil:- 
tary Services?, When You Enter Service, 
and Military Life and You. 

These nine films were selected on the 
basis of their close relationship to guidance 
rather than to social studies or health edu- 
cation. The nine films were divided into 
groups of three so that there were three 
separate showings of the films in the audi- 
torium for the senior class of approximately 
600 boys and girls. Before and after each 
group of films the topics under considera- 
tion were discussed in the long homeroom 
guidance period. The final discussion pe- 
riod was devoted to an evaluation of the 
films and the checking of a simple ques- 
tionnaire, by which it was hoped to get 
some conception of what effect these films 
had on the senior high school students who 
saw them. The entire program was coin- 
pleted over a period of six weeks. 

Immediately after the first showing of the 
films: What It’s All About, Your Plans, 
and Service and Citizenship, it became ap- 
parent that the students were unimpressed 
by the portion of the films that were drama- 
tized by high school students. Some gen- 
eral comments were: “Those kids weren't 
typical; they were jerks,’ ‘kids don’t talk 
that way,’ and ‘patriotism is something you 
feel inside.’ ‘I don’t think many kids pound 
their chest and say I want to serve my 
country.” “This part looked like corn.’ 

In order to investigate this further, a 
question to check these reactions was in- 
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cluded in the questionnaire. Approxt- 
mately 70 per cent of the students prelerred 
the narration to the dramatization by high 
school students in the films. Twenty per 
cent of the boys said these films changed 
their opinions of the service. “Twenty-nine 
per cent of the boys said that the films made 
them dislike the idea of entering the service, 
while 23 per cent indicated that the films 
made them like the idea of entering serv- 
ice. Ten per cent of the boys gave a posi- 
tive response to the question, “Did these 
films cause you to make a change in you 
educational plans?” About 35 per cent of 
the entire group said the films made them 
interested in getting more information 
about the armed forces. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the girls 
found the films interesting, while only 55 
per cent of the boys found them so. Eighty- 
three per cent of the girls said the films were 
informative. Sixty-three per cent of the 
boys thought them informative. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the boys found them a 
waste of time; 21 per cent of the girls 
thought so. 

All questions could be checked Yes or 
No. Students were not told to answer ev- 
ery question. Some questions were not 
answered by many students. The percent- 
ages indicated are in terms of the number 
of people who answered each question. 

A group of the school leaders discussed 
the films and expressed the following opin- 
ions: The boys felt the films were of value 
but of little interest to the boys planning 
to go to college after graduation. ‘The girls 
thought the films were of relatively little 
importance to high school girls. The con- 
sensus was that the movies were worth 
while. 

It was felt that student reaction to this 
experimental showing of the Coronet films 
justified the reshowing of the films in fu- 
ture years to the seniors.”"—W. D. WiLktns 
and RicHARD HOFMANN. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ In the January issue of this Journal, Max 
Baer in “Washington Flashes” gave us some 
of the highlights of ‘““The National Picture 
of Pupil Personnel and Guidance Services 
in 1953.” The complete report of this 
study by Arthur J. Jones and Leonard M. 
Miller has now been made available in the 
February Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. Re- 
prints can be obtained from the Associa- 
tion of NEA at :201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. This study is 
especially significant as the first over-all 
picture available since 1946. 


@ In the January issue we called your at- 
tention ‘to the Summer Harvard Educa- 
tional Review's symposium on “Social Class 
Structure and American Education.” The 
series has been continued in the Fall issue 
and should be read by all counselors. Per- 
haps the two most valuable features of the 
Fall issue are “A critique of the Special 
Issues” by Neal Gross and an annotated 
bibliography on social class and education 
by Norman R. Dixon. 


4m Career conferences, like homerooms 
and many other guidance activities, have 
their value if properly used and evaluated 
to see whether or not they serve the pur- 
poses for which they were designed. Mar- 
garet E. Andrews, in the January Clearing 
House, tells about “Checking Weak Spots 
in the Job Conference.” In the Minne- 
apolis schools separate evaluations were ob- 
tained from modern-problems _ teachers, 
counselors and coordinators, students who 
participated, and the conference leaders. 
Although all of those affected felt that the 
conferences were valuable, areas where more 
planning must be done were mentioned. 


mw “The Measurement of Interests in Non- 
professional Vocations by Means of a Pic- 
torial Inventory” is described by Kurt P. 
Weingarten in the January California Jour- 
nal of Educational Research. The test was 
developed especially for the non-reader, 
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slow reader, and student with low academic 
ability. Statistical analysis shows it to be 
most effective with these boys. The in- 
ventory consists of 50 cards with three draw- 
ings on each card showing vocational ac- 
tivities in six areas and with 30 illustrations 
of non-vocational activities to conceal the 
purpose of the inventory. 


@ How the faculty of any high school can 
better understand the health, financial, 
vocational, and personality problems of 
their students is the subject of a plan pre- 
sented by Charles C. Williams, Jr. in the 
January School Review. “Student View- 
points about Health, Financial, Vocational, 
and Personality Problems” carries sugges- 
tions for the construction of a questionnaire 
or controlled interviews which any school 
can and should utilize. 


m: According to a report on “Adult Coun- 
seling for Better Adjustment to the Prob- 
lems of Aging” in the January Teachers 
College Record, California should be com- 
plimented as the leader in adult counseling 
carried on in public schools. Of 111 such 
schools reporting in a recent study, 34 
schools with programs of adult counseling 
were in that state. Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Wisconsin are other 
leaders. 

William V. Lockwood, the writer, who 
is an adult counselor in the Baltimore 
public evening schools, calls attention to 
the decline of guidance services for adults 
since the decrease of such services by the 
Veterans’ Administration but says that serv- 
ices sponsored by other agencies are im- 
proving in quantity and quality and that 
“One might be optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that we are on the threshold of a 
growing national adult guidance move- 
ment.” Chief drawbacks are lack of funds, 
personnel, and the cooperation of adults. 


gw The perenagcngst of counseling to disci- 
pline is one on which much thought has 
been expended—and properly so. Therefore 
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we were glad to run across the treatment of 
“The Negative Concept in Discipline and 
Its Relation to Rapport in Counseling” in 
the December Educational Administration 
and Supervision. The two concepts of 
discipline, the positive and the negative, are 
carefully distinguished and the relation of 
each to a counselor’s work is identified. 
The usual, and negative, concept of disci- 
pline is seen as synonymous with punish- 
ment. But from the positive view “Obedi- 
ence and conformity have become waning 
virtues of discipline. Happiness is a truer 
criterion of successful discipline.” The 
abolition of the word discipline from our 
vocabulary would be looked on with favor 
by the writer and the term counseling 
would be substituted. Since such aboli- 
tion is impossible, a definite planning for 
the improvement of already improving pro- 
grams for counselor preparation must take 
its place. 


gm “There is no single formula by which 
economic illiteracy can be materially re- 
duced. The democratic base of our 
way of life will not long survive if we fail 
on the economic front. The school must 
accept its responsibility. . . .” This is the 
conclusion of an authority in the field of 
economics and consumer education as set 
out in “Economic Education: A Requisite 
of Citizenship” in Educational Leadershi 
for January. Not written from the gui 
ance orientation, this essay is potent with 
implications of the importance of those 
guidance services which aim at the fulfill- 
ment of the individual’s need for informa- 
tion fitted to his particular needs and its 
reading will better balance the personnel 
worker's understanding of the general area 
of problems in economic education. 


@ Your attention is again called to an 
article which deals with the guidance func- 
tions of a teacher of a particular subject- 
matter field. We all say that the backbone 
of a satisfactory program of guidance serv- 
ices is the classroom teacher. Yet relatively 
little has been done to work out the details 
of functional procedures in the various sub- 
jects. 

“Meeting Individual Difference through 
the Language Arts,” Elementary English, 
February, emphasizes that “One of our 
basic principles is that the better you teach, 
the wider the differences in children,” and 
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the foolishness of those oft-defended “‘stand- 
ards” many attempt to hold at a “high” 
level for tremendously varying children. 
This article bubbles with ideas of how to 
fit language work in general and reading 
and literature in particular to the needs 
of individuals. The comment is made on 
bibliotherapy that “We do not use books 
enough to meet the individual needs of 
children because . we do not know the 
books or the children that well.” 


@ The January Education is devoted to 
differentiated instruction and includes such 
aspects as the use of tests, the psychology of 
individual differences, principles of class- 
room instruction, finding materials, the 
gifted child, reading abilities and peculiar 
problems in music teaching, literature work, 
and arithmetic classes. 

“Differentiated Guidance for the Gifted” 
reviews reasons why the gifted are neg- 
lected and lists eight criteria which may be 
used in various combinations to aid in the 
identification of the intellectually superior. 
The heart of the discussion is a summary of 
the problems encountered by gifted children 
in school and the patterns generally fol- 
lowed by the children in their reactions to 
those problems. A few comments are made 
on some of the outstanding efforts of school 
systems better to serve the needs peculiar to 
the unusually talented. 


@ The January School Review contains a 


report on a study of “Student Viewpoints 
about Health, Financial, Vocational, and 
Personality Problems.” 144 girls and 135 
boys, with a median age of fourteen, from 
a large rural California high school were 
used. Pupil response to questionnaires in 
each of the four areas is presented in tabu- 
lar form. The pupils were given the op- 
portunity to make suggestions of ways in 
which they thought their school could im- 
prove its services in the phases surveyed. 
Their comments are particularly interesting 
in connection with personality develop- 
ment. 


gw Commencing with children at about the 
age of 12, the relationship of a father’s 
occupation and various phases of a child's 
development begin to assume important 
significance. In the January Understand- 
ing the Child a physician discusses “The 
Father’s Occupation and the Child’s Emo- 
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tions.” A personnel worker should have 
as definitive an understanding as possible 
of this influence on the feelings of adoles- 
cents if his responsibility includes work 
with teen-agers. Touchiness and vulner- 
ability are two personality characteristics 
often affected by the status ascribed to the 
parent’s type of work, touchiness being the 
less serious of the two. Often a mild in- 
dulgence in daydreaming will counteract 
touchiness; the physician gives his ideas of 
ways in which the more serious personality 
conflicts may be combatted. The alert 
classroom teacher may be of great assistance 
here. 


gw In Boulder Creek, California, a teacher 
ol commercial subjects has conducted an 
experiment with her typing classes which 
she believes has been quite successful in 
“Building Attitudes through Work Experi- 
ence.” She arranged for the pupils to 
act as “secretaries” for the various members 
of the faculty. The routines of the usual 


procedure in typing class were replaced in 
large part by the accomplishment of “real” 
jobs for the teachers. Copies of work done 
were often kept by the pupil and attached 


, 


to an “assignment sheet” which each pupil 
was required to maintain. The new ap- 
proach not only caused the youngsters to 
develop much better attitudes toward their 
work but resulted in the production of 
teaching aids that would otherwise have 
been unavailable in the school. Details of 
this experiment are in the January Balance 
Sheet. 


@ “Prejudice—a Problem in Mental 
Health” is an especially timely topic, and 
personnel workers might well review the 
thoughts expressed in this connection in 
February's Today’s Health. It is pointed 
out that “Like the strings of a violin or the 
instruments of an orchestra, the parts of the 
human being, physical and emotional, must 
be in tune.” Thus the person who because 
of prejudice experiences chronic fears, 
hatreds, and anxieties is likely to be a men- 
tally unwell person. The most frequent 
characteristics of greatly prejudiced people 
are reviewed. The conclusion: “They are 
incapable of self-insight. They are unable 
to assume responsibility for their own ac- 
tions, and blame their troubles on other 


people or groups.” 
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m “An Exploratory Study of Children’s 
Reactions to Parents’ Visits to School” in 
January High Points takes up an oft neg- 
lected subject and recognizes the principle 
that if changes are sought in the children, 
they are more likely to be effectively 
achieved by ascertaining the children’s re- 
actions than by forcing from the outside. 
A questionnaire of 13 items was used in- 
cluding such questions as: “Were you pres- 
ent while your teacher talked with your 
parent? Did your poten visit help you 
in any way? Would you like to have your 
mother come to school again?” Replies 
to each of the questions are discussed and 
13 “passmennaindienn” are arrived at. 
Among them: Sending for parents should 
be continued. More such consultation with 
pupil opinion is warranted. The punitive 
aspects of the visit should be soft-pedaled. 
The child should be present during at 
least part of the teacher-parent conference. 


@ The annual report of the Commission 
on Student Personnel of the American 
Council on Education is in the January 
Educational Record. Anticipated criticism 
from a dozen invited critics failed to ma- 
terialize when the subject of “conventions” 
in student personnel work was explored. 
Instead many constructive suggestions were 
offered. “Furthermore the commission 
came to the view that differences which are 
known to exist on many campuses between 
professors and student personnel workers 
often result from failure of both groups to 
get down to explicit discussion of the 
philosophy and objectives underlying the 
efforts of each. The commission recog- 
nizes that there may be room both for 
greater awareness among subject-matter 
professors of the knowledge and objectives 
which underlie student personnel work, 
and for greater attention among personnel 
workers to the curriculum, the classroom, 
and library and laboratory, as media 
through which concern for the total de- 
velopment of the individual student takes 
place in a college or university.” 

The Committee on Japanese Student 
Guidance and Counseling Project is briefly 
reported on in the same issue by Chairman 
E. G. Williamson. 


gm Those counselors who work with chil- 
dren often feel that they would be in better 
position to render service to the children 
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had they better facilities for finding out 
what the children are thinking. This phe- 
nomenon is the kernel of Nancy Larrick’s 
“Let's Find Out What Children Think” 
in the January Childhood Education. 
“The important thing,” she says, “is for 
us to ye the availability and sig- 
nificance of this kind of evaluation and 
then to watch with seeing eyes and listen 
with hearing ears.” Both direct and in- 
direct methods of obtaining child opinion 
are discussed. 


@ Orientation programs in most schools 
are in need of considerable improvement 
to make them serve their fullest potentiali- 
ties. “Orienting Pupils and Teachers to 
Junior High School through School-made 
Color Slides” in January California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education describes the 
results and the procedures whereby one 
school attempted to improve its orienta- 
tional program. 

At least six results are claimed for the 
practice of using slides to show new seventh 
graders the personages and activities of 
their new school: (1) Reduction of emo- 
tional tension concomitant with attendance 
at a new school; (2) Acquaintance with the 
departmentalization of the junior high 
school; (3) Emphasis on the fact that more 


than subject matter will be learned; (4) 
Quick introduction to the school principal, 
dean, counselor, and other key figures of the 
faculty; (5) Introduction of student leaders; 
and (6) The location and character of the 
physical features and facilities of the school 
are made known. 


and these, also: 


“Academic Achievement in Engineering Related to 
Selection Procedures and Interests” and “The 
Effects of Experience and Change of Job Interest 
on the Kuder Preference Record” in December 
Journal of Applied Psychology . . . “Guidance in 
the Small Community: The Role of the Teacher” 
in January Understanding the Child . . . “Counsel- 
ing Service for Adults” in December California 
Journal of Secondary Education . . . “Should You 
Take That Job” in November Changing Times 

. » “Not All Good Jobs are White-Collar Jobs” 
and “Is Your Town Losing Its Young People” in 
December Changing Times . . . “Do High Schools 
Neglect the Girls?” in January Changing Times... 
“Must a Husband and a Job Conflict?” and “How 
to Get a Summer Job” in February Glamour .. . 
“College Entrance Requirements Ten Years after 
the Eight-Year Study” in December School Review. 
—CLARENCE W. Fatvor, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado and Emory J. Westey, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE NORMAL 


The newspapers, the radio, television, and the magazines distort our vision. 
For them, only that which tells of tragedy, of perfidy, of cruelty, and 
abnormality is newsworthy. They ignore the millions who, in their quiet and 
unobstrusive way, live by devotion to duty, love of their fellowmen, by 
adherence to traditional virtues.. Because these millions are overlooked in 
the scramble for sensation, we come to think that this earth is a seething 


cauldron of violence and untruth. 


We must recapture a sense of the "miracle of the normal," rekindle our 
amazement at the vast reservoir of kindness and compassion from which we 
can draw.—lra Eisenstein in December Junior College Journal. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





THe ACHIEVEMENT Motive, by D. C. 
McClelland, J. W. Atkinson, R. A. Clark, 
and E. L. Lowell. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. 384 pp. 
$6.00. 


O« OF THE major factors contributing 
to our paucity of real knowledge re- 
garding human behavior is the fact that 
motivation—especially “secondary” motiva- 
tion—does not readily lend itself to experi- 
mental manipulation. For this reason we 
should hail any bold attempt, such as the 
one by McClelland and his colleagues, to 
deal empirically with such an intricate 
problem as the achievement motive. Their 
recent book is a “report of research in prog- 
ress” which has been conducted primarily 
at Wesleyan University during the past 
five years (1947-1952) under the sponsor- 
ship of the Office of Naval Research. The 
method employed in this study was simple 
enough. To a group of male college stu- 
dents were presented, first, a series of verbal 
and motor tasks (anagrams, scrambled 
words, motor-perseveration) under the fol- 
lowing conditions of motivation: 

1. Relaxed, Neutral, Achievement- 
oriented: in which the instructions prior to 
the task attempted to ego-involve the sub- 
jects to varying degrees by suggesting that 
the tests they were about to take indicated 
intelligence and leadership capacities; 

2. Success, Failure, Success-failure: in 
which the experimental outcome was ma- 
nipulated to that these feelings were elicited 
in the subjects. 

Immediately following these tasks, the 
subjects were given a modified Thematic 
Aperception Test consisting of several pic- 
tures about which they were asked to make 
up short stories under the guise of testing 
their “creative imagination.” The content 
of the stories was then scored for the amount 
of achievement fantasy they revealed. 

The results indicated that the experi- 
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menters were successful in manipulating 
achievement need in so far as it was re- 
flected in changes in the fantasy content of 
the stories. However, there was some circu- 
larity involved, since the categories finally 
used to perform the content analysis were 
those which were best able to separate out 
the stories obtained under the various moti- 
vational conditions. 

Given such results, several important 
questions come immediately to mind: 

1. To what extent cdn the results ob- 
tained be generalized to other groups? Sur- 
prisingly enough, the authors were not 
successful when they attempted to manipu- 
late the achievement need in young women’s 
groups by invoking intelligence and leader- 
ship capacity in the achievement-arousal 
instructions. Instead, the only instructions 
which seemed successful were those which 
emphasized social acceptability. 

However, it was found that the results 
obtained on the male college samples could 
be duplicated in another culture (Navaho 
males) provided certain obvious changes in 
experimental techniques were employed. 

2. Do the achievement scores correlate 
with “success measures” in real life? With 
the male college sample it was found that 
some relationship existed between high 
achievement imagery and ability to solve 
more problems, complete more tasks, learn 
faster in certain tasks, get better grades, set 
higher levels of aspiration (when reality 
factors are ruled out), recall more incom- 
pleted tasks, and score higher on the Interest 
Maturity Scale of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test. 

8. Do the achievement scores correlate 
with personality variables? It is in this 
area that the results are the most disappoint- 
ing, for very little relationship was found 
between the individuals’ fantasy scores and 
such usual personality measures as sentence 
completion tests, the Rorschach test (with 
some exceptions), a Masculinity-Feminity 
test, a Security-Insecurity test, a scale of 
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PE plus PM 


Just a few letters—yet they stand for an educational policy 
that has been both goal and guide to World Book Company’s 
Division of Test Research and Service. 





PERTINENT 
RESEARCH 


What better term than pertinent re- 
search for the exploration of new 
theory and practice—for the insight, 
inventiveness, and investigation re- 
quired to develop unique educational 
aids—materials that add another 
dimension to evaluation activities. 





PROFESSIONAL 
MAINTENANCE 


Professional maintenance is the work 
of authors and publishers that must 
go on with established materials—to 
maintain their quality, keep them up- 
to-date and modern in content; a 


faithful mirror of current needs. 


Two particular publications illustrate this policy. 

















HOLZINGER-CROWDER 
UNI-FACTOR TESTS 


are the result of pertinent research. 
They measure students’ verbal, spa- 
tial, numerical, and reasoning abil- 
ities—and help schools provide effec- 
tive educational and vocational guid- 
ance. Information material and 
specimen sets are available to counse- 
lors and administrators. 








OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


are now available in a New Edition. 
This is an example of professional 
maintenance—the work that goes on 
to make good materials even better. 
Three levels cover grades 1-4, 4-9, 
and 9 through college. A ‘‘classic’’ 
instrument for intelligence measure- 
ment, constantly kept up-to-date. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


by Helen Irene Driver, Ph.D. foreword 
by Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 


A textbook for leader-counselors com- 
bining a group discussion method with in- 
dividual counseling for educational and 
therapeutic group programs in schools, 
communities, and institutions. 

Based on one hundred and twenty-one 
participants in fifteen student and adult 
group projects, the illustrations of tech- 
niques, materials, and role-playing are 
from actual cases and group sessions. ‘ 

This is a practical guide for leaders of 
yersonal development courses, preventive 
Mental Hygiene and group therapy pro- 
grams. 








Ready in April—a limited edition—$5 


Write now lo rezerve your copy—sent on 
approval if requested. 


Monona Publications 


803 —y t a Rd. 
Madison 4, Wisconsin 











Oral-Anal tendencies, _ self-ratings on 
achievement, and clinical rating by psy- 
chiatrists. 

4. Do the achievement scores correlate 
with the subjects’ past experience? Per- 
haps the most thought-provoking findings— 
and the ones of special interest to counselors 
—are those which demonstrated a _ very 
marked relationship between the family ex- 
periences of the subjects and their achieve- 
ment imagery ratings. Significant corre- 
lations were found not only between the 
subjects’ perceptions of their family experi- 
ences, but also between objective measures 
of the child-rearing methods actually em- 
ployed by the parents, and the fantasy rat- 
ings. Essentially, the results indicate that 
“achievement motives develop in cultures 
and in families where there is an emphasis 
on the independent development on the 
individual” and “low achievement motiva- 
tion is associated with families in which the 
child is more dependent on his parents 
and subordinant in importance to them.” 

The Achievement Motive will appeal to 
many—to the researcher, as it is chuck full 
of ideas and suggestions that -cry out for 
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further study; to the theoretician, for it 
offers a careful and detailed analysis of 
present-day motivation theory; and to the 
counselor, in contributing toward deeper 
and more meaningful insights regarding 
human behavior.—JosepH H. HANDLON, De- 
partment of Psychology, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


-<4> — 


AGE AND ACHIEVEMENT, by Harvey C. 
Lehman. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. 359 pp. $7.50. 


= is A monumental book. As an em- 
pirical probe into the remarkable mys- 
teries of man’s productivity, it offers well- 
documented challenge to “common sense” 
notions about the creative years of eminent 
persons. Superior ~reative achievement 


seems te occur most frequently between ages 
30-40 and to fall off slowly thereafter. Of 
course there are important exceptions (see 
for example Chapters 13 and 14), but the 
modal age of outstanding achievement re- 
mains surprisingly constant from profession 


to profession. One notable exception 
occurs among persons recognized as emi- 
nent leaders of men: the median age of 
“top” leadership is said to occur between 
the 60th and 70th years of life. ‘In general 
it appears that the conditions essential for 
creativity and originality, which can be dis- 
played in private achievement, come earlier 
than those social skills which contribute to 
leadership and eminence and which in- 
evitably must wait, not upon the insight of 
the leader himself, but upon the insight of 
society about him” (p. 351). 

In another sense, this book is monumen- 
tal. It shows the effect of prolonged dedi- 
cation to a task of scholarly inquiry, the 
isolated aspects of which are trivial but 
which, in the aggregate, stand as a massively 
impressive contribution to knowledge. 
With patient thoroughness, Professor Leh- 
man has taken inventory of the ages at 
which distinguished figures of Christendom 
have achieved notably. While some may 
choose to quarrel with Lehman's ideas 
about productivity and his defining and 
measuring of it, his defining operations are 
explicit and his documentation exhaustive. 

Unfortunately for its contents, Age and 
Achievement is apt to be construed as a 
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dull book. Hence very few persons will 
more than glance at it; certainly, not many 
will read it from cover to cover. Lehman's 
writing style has an unrelieved tedium about 
it that tends to overshadow the fine down- 
to-earthness, cautiousness and thoroughness, 
and the exciting implications of his report. 
Guidance and personnel workers ought to 
read parts of the book, at least; there is 
considerable substance here. Of Lehman's 
own achievement, Lewis Terman says, “in 
my judgment Lehman's work deserves to 
be ranked among the most important con- 
tributions that have thus far been made to 
the literature of genius” (P. v).—HAROLD 
B. Pepinsky, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PracticAL GuipaNce METHOvs, by Rob- 
ert H. Knapp. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, 1953. 302 
pp- 


UIDANCE: What is it? Where may it 
be found? What equipment and 


organization are necessary for the program? 
Robert H. Knapp, Dean of Student Per- 
sonnel Services at the University of South 
Dakota, has produced a practical and com- 
prehensive guide toward answering these 
questions, including, in addition, many 
helpful suggestions to be used by the ad- 
ministrator and teacher-counselor in de- 
veloping a well-rounded program of indi- 
vidual and group guidance on the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. No par- 
ticular effort has been made to offer the 
reader new information, but rather the 
author has compiled under one cover ex- 
tensive and valuable material of proved 
value from many other sources. 

As a review or reference for the profes- 
sional counselor, the book is good; however, 
its real value will be to the school adminis- 
trator or teacher-counselor who may be 
more concerned with the immediate steps 
to be taken in developing a practical guid- 
ance program than with an intensive theo- 
retical dissertation. The use of terms that 
may be too technical for the non-profes- 
sional counselor has been kept to a mini- 
mum. The needs of individual students 
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SELECTING AN 
OCCUPATION 


By C. A. Prosser & C. S. 
Sifferd. New Edition. New 
in concept, in organization 
and in presentation. Con- 
tains significant facts about 
representative types of work. 
Outlines methods of selecting 
an occupation. 246 pages, 
cloth bound. 2.50 


e _ UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


By Helen Shacter. New Edition. Per- 
sonality development and mental hygiene. 
Emphasis placed on self adjustment and 
group living. 70¢ 


HOW TO EVALUATE STUDENTS 


By Dr. Henrietta Fleck. Especially 
written to assist home economics teachers 
evaluate students. Teachers in ot/er fields 
will find it to contain many helps. $1.00 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 267, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 











are discussed, the use of individual record 
forms is explained, and many personnel 
record forms which have met the test of 
successful usage are reproduced. The need 
for total records, including health, social 
adjustment, academic progress, family back- 
ground and others, is considered along with 
techniques of interpretation and evalua- 
tion. 

A portion of the book deals with the 
recognition of values found in supplement- 
ing individual interviews with group coun- 
seling and with the place of the classroom 
and homeroom in a progressive guidance 
program. Vocational guidance as a major 
responsibility of the counselor is particularly 
well covered with a listing of outstanding 
resource materials and the agencies where 
these may be secured. 

The author points to a need for the cor- 
rect philosophy in dealing with slow-learn- 
ing students, and briefly touches on ways 
of recognizing these children and the guid- 
ance necessary in their growth and develop- 
ment. 

On the opposite end of the scale is the 
superior student. Too often the abilities 
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of the “gifted” boy or girl are ignored or 
held to the level of the average pupil. Their 
adjustment is as important as that of the 
slow or retarded student and means of 
stimulating their interest must be of major 
concern to the teacher and counselor. 

Recognizing that the health needs of 
students are important factors to consider, 
the author has set aside one entire chapter 
for this problem. Particular emphasis is 
placed on growth curves, relationship of 
physical well-being to social adjustment, 
and the responsibility of the school to the 
parents. Another chapter is devoted to the 
needs of those children with special physical 
handicaps. 

In the preface, the author has stated that 
“for a large proportion of students, at least 
for the time being, we must rely upon the 
classroom teacher to perform guidance and 
counseling services.” With this in mind, 
the book performs a much-needed service 
to the administrator and teacher-counselor 
in the secondary school. He has used the 
question-answer technique effectively, and 
the content contains excellent reference 
material. Those counselors and adminis- 


trators who believe in meeting individual 
needs of students and consider “guidance 
an adjustive process,” will gain much from 


this book.—L. DALE Faunce, Dean of Stu- 
dents, State University of Iowa. 





<> 


Lire ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION IN ACTION, 
edited by Franklin R. Zeran. New York: 
Chartwell House, Inc., 1953, 509 pp. 
Appendix of selected readings, Index. 


HE TITLE of this book is misleading. 

One might expect the words “in action” 
to indicate that major emphasis is placed 
upon actual educational programs which 
stress education for life adjustment. To 
this reviewer’s disappointment, such is not 
the case. Instead, emphasis is upon pre- 
senting the philosophy and objectives, sug- 
gested principles upon which action might 
be based, and arguments for life adjust- 
ment education. The typical pattern fol- 
lowed by the 27 authors in most of the 
chapters is to examine the objectives of the 
life adjustment movement in terms of par- 
ticular subject fields, levels of educational 
programs or special interests, such as mar- 
riage and family life, and the community. 
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The point of view which receives reoccur- 
ring emphasis throughout is that life ad- 
justment education is nothing new. It is 
argued that the objective of teaching “all 
American youth to live democratically with 
satisfaction to themselves and profit to so- 
ciety as home members, workers and 
citizens” (Chapter 3) is in accord with re- 
cent major developments in both general 
and vocational education. Vitalizing al- 
ready existing programs of secondary edu- 
cation in terms of goals already identified 
is seen as the objective of the current empha- 
sis on Life Adjustment Education. 

Chapters, including one presenting an 
historical treatment by the book’s editor, 
are written by individuals or pairs of writers 
from various parts of the country and repre- 
senting public schools, colleges, state de- 
partments of education and the United 
States Office of Education. Included among 
the contributors are several national leaders 
in education who have been a part of, or 
followed closely, the “Life Adjustment 
Movement” since 1944. A uniform pattern 
of organization provides useful summaries 
and selected bibliographies for each chap- 


ter.—LinpLey J. Stites, Dean School of 
Education, University of Virginia. 
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Arbetsmarknaden (“Employment Out- 
look” or “Labor Market’). Published 
monthly by the “Kungl. Arbetsmarknads- 
styrelsen” (Royal Labor Board), Stock- 
holm 12, Sweden. Editor: Dr. Albin 
Widén. Subscription: 10 kronor (about 
$2.00) per year for 12 issues. (Issues 
average 20 pages.) Format: Size of pages 
about 8” x 12”, two columns per page. 
Illustrated. 


F ALL THE Scandinavian states, Sweden 

has probably made the greatest prog- 
ress in the field of vocational guidance and 
placement of workers in the eight years 
following the end of World War LI. 

The above publication, the first number 
of which appeared in January, 1953, is 
designed to aid guidance and placement 
personnel, both inside and outside the civil 
service, in doing a better job. The need in 
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Sweden for such a magazine has been in- 
creasingly felt for several years. 

In going over the first nine monthly num- 
bers of this magazine, we were struck by the 
realistic and useful way in which it brings 
information and professional data to the 
guidance and placement officers in Sweden's 
nation-wide system of employment offices. 

Articles in the first nine issues cover a 
wide range of subjects, including job op- 
portunities in key Swedish industries (?.e., 
forest products industries, building trades 
industry), trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries which affect Swedish employment, and 
an explanation of the new unemployment 
insurance act. 

One article explains how Sweden's largest 
construction concerns are striving to main- 
tain year-round employment in the building 
trades, eliminating seasonal unemployment 
and thus contributing to the stability of the 
economy. 

Another key article explains the new plan 
to retrain certain categories of the unem- 
ployed by means of special retraining 
courses (called Omskolningskurserna)—part 
of the new unemployment policy (Arbets- 
léshetspolitiken). 

One issue is largely devoted to describing 
what is being done to rehabilitate handi- 
capped workers. Swedish industry, the 
public school system, and government have 
all cooperated in offering to the handi- 


capped occupational training by which they 
may salvage sufficient skill and ability to 
render them partially or completely self- 
——os 

‘he September, 1953, issue is given over 
entirely to the subject of vocational guid- 
ance of youth, and has leading articles by 
the officials of the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau (Yrkesvigledningsbyran) and other 
specialists in this field. One interesting 
article bears the title: “School and Voca- 
tional Orientation.” Vocational orienta- 
tion is now a uniform and officially promul- 
gated feature of the new educational plan 
being introduced in Sweden. 

On the back page of each issue are dia- 
grams and charts which show such data as 
employment trends in key occupations, un- 
employment by geographic areas, students 
in training for major occupations or pro- 
fessions in the universities, technical and 
vocational schools, and other information 
useful to vocational guidance and _ place- 
ment officials. 

This publication should be of great value, 
not only in advancing scientific guidance 
and placement in the Swedish economy 
generally, but as a source of information 
about what Europe’s leading democracy of 
the north is achieving in this vital field.— 
Cepric Larson, Training Officer, Veterans 
Administration, New York City. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Thinking About Teaching. Published 
by the University of Maine. Direct requests 
for copies to Stanley L. Freeman, Jr., School 
of Education, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. 20 pp. 

Illustrated with examples of different aspects of 
the teacher’s job, this booklet is designed to help 
high school students think about teaching, what it 
is like, what is good about it, and what is not so 
good. Covers in-school and out-of-school activities, 
opportunities in teaching, and what it takes to be 
a teacher. 
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Occupational Abstracts Nos. 168, 169, 
and 170: Forester, by Sarah Splaver; Pur- 
chasing Agent, by Vernard F. Group; and 
Department Store Salesclerk, by Sarah 
Splaver. Available from Personnel Services, 
Inc., Sydney F. Austin, Editor, Peapack, 
New Jersey. Single copies, $.50; special to 
students, $.25; cash with order. 


Called composite summaries ef available informa- 
tion, abstracts include as headings: Nature of the 
Work; Future Prospects; Qualifications; Prepara- 
tion; Entrance and Advancement; Earnings; Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages; Sources of Further In- 
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formation. The Bibliogra — gives best references 
for further reading selected from sources examined 
in the preparation of the abstract. 


Guidance Centre Monographs: Advertis- 
ing Copy Writer; Reporter; Electrician; 
Chiropodist; Optometrist. Available from 
the Guidance Centre, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario. All 
4 pp. $.12 in Canada; $.20 elsewhere. Re- 
mittance must accompany order. 


Illustrated occupational monographs containing 
definition of the work and giving information under 
the following headings: History and Importance; 
Nature of the Work; Working Conditions; Qualifica- 
tions Necessary for Entry and Success; Preparation 
Needed; Opportunities for Advancement; Remuner- 
ation; Advantages; Disadvantages; How to Get 
Started Toward the Occupation; Related Occupa- 
tions; and Further Reading. 


Career Brief: Vol. 4, No. 5, Package De- 
sign. Copies available from Career Briefs, 
Pratt Institute, 255 Ryerson Street, Brook- 
lyn 5, New York. 4 pp. 


First of a new “occasional series” of briefs on a 
specialty within a larger vocational field. The 
package designer is an advertising artist. The illus- 
trated leaflet discusses some of the requirements 
for success in the field and suggests further reading. 


Employment Outlook for: Technicians; 
Physicists. U.S. Department of Labor Bul- 
letins prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in cooperation with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. $.25. 


Illustrated reprints from the 1951 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. Give information on nature 
of the work, qualifications, outlook, and earnings 
and working conditions for the specific occupations 
in each of the fields covered. 


B'nai B'rith Occupational Brief: Careers 
in Food Preparing, by Robert Shosteck. 
Published by the B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1761 R Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 8 pp. $.20. 


Illustrated brief providing information useful to 
career planning, including such topics as: impor 
tance; size and history of occupation or industry; 
outlook; nature of work; personal and educational 
qualifications; earnings; working conditions; and 
sources of further information. 


Directory of Professional Opportunities, 


by Robert Shosteck. Published by the 
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Again Available: 


The 2 Allen 


Guidance Manuals 
for Counselors & Teachers 


With the new emphasis upon giving guidance 
throughout the school program, and upon giving 
more attention to the personal problems of students, 
these two guidance manuals are more useful than 
ever to every faculty member of junior and senior 
high schools. They contain the materials of in- 
struction, which the teacher reads to the group. 
Both manuals are by Dr. Richard D. Allen, who as 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of guid- 
ance in Providence, R. I., developed the famous 
Providence guidance program. Introductions to 
the books are by Harold C. Hand and Goodwin 
Watson. Order both manuals on approval today. 


Common Problems 


in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
gudance program. Committees of the N.V.G. 4 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school students. These committees 
also collaborated on the development of the units. 

The problems deal with the adjustment of the 
student to his present environment, his studies, and 
his future life. They concern the student’s most 
pressing current needs and his social and economic 
problems. 


Helps to the Teacher: Complete, adequate helps to the 
teacher for each of the 60 problems include: Statement of the 
objectives, oe discussion of the principal issues in- 
= ved, so. exapeeee “1% and timing and motivation of the 

havin 


Case-Conference 
Problems in 


Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group-guidance work that involves 
character. This book develops the case-conference 
method adequately for use by teachers. The 52 
tested cases deal with the personal social relations of 
students. Committees of the N.V.G.A. collabo- 
rated with Dr. Allen on this book. It constitutes a 
character-education program of far-reaching bene- 
fits to students. 


Helps to the Teacher: Preparation of the teacher for the use 
of the case-conference method is offered in a 22-page explanation 
by Dr. Allen. Helps and instructions for each of the 52 case 
conferences include: Statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of principal issues involved, summary of the course 
of the discussion and qaeuien, and timing and motivation of 
the case. List price, $2.25 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 








B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1761 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
88 pp. $.75. 

Designed to help young people with the problem 
of selecting a suitable city in which to make a start 
in their chosen professional or semi-professional 
occupations. Gives the median family income in 
1949 for about 200 cities and metropolitan areas, 
and the number of professional workers per 10,000 
population for the 20 selected occupations in 1950. 
Gives summary of the laws of each state and terri- 
tory regarding licensure and reciprocity. 


A Guide to the Engineering Professions 
in the Aviation Industries. I.A.S. Voca- 
tional Guidance Manual, second edition, 
1954. Single copies free from the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, Inc., 2 East 
64th Street, New York 21, New York. Bulk 
orders, $.15 per copy. 

Designed for use by high school and college guid- 
ance personnel in counseling about career oppor- , 
tunities in aviation. Gives over-all views of the 
shortage of engineers and the aviation industry. 


Describes work done by various types of aeronau- 
tical engineers. Includes annotated index to list 


of schools and universities where specialized train- 
ing is available. 


Careers in Photography, by C. B. Neb- 
lette. Published by the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, 65 Plymouth Avenue South, 
Rochester 8, New York. 28 pp. Copies 
available on request. 

Discusses the various types of photography as 
well as such related fields as photofinishing, repair- 
ing, manufacturing and selling photographic sup- 
plies and equipment. Asks such questions as “Is 


the field over-crowded?” “What training is needed?” 
“What will it take to make good?” 


A Bibliography of Resource Material and 
Vocational Pamphlets for Girls Published 
Since 1947. Prepared by Skidmore Voca- 
tional Bureau. Address requests to the 
Vocational Bureau, Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York. $.50 each. Mime- 
ographed. 


Contains material on vocations for women as- 
sembled by subject lisiings. Includes only material 
published since 1947. Gives names of directories 
and other resource material used by placement 
directors as well as pamphlets on specific vocations. 
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Vol. 2 in SRA’s family living series: 


MARRIAGE AND YOU 


by Marjorie C. Cosgrove, 

Director, Family Life Education 
Highland Park, Michigan, Public Schools, 
and Mary I. Josey, Director 

Home and Family Living 

Berkley, Michigan, Public Schools 


an activity text book to help teen-agers plan for future 
marriage and family life 


. for information and prices of: 

| Vol. 1 “About You”’ for Grades 7-12 

Vol. 2 “About Marriage and You”’ for Grades 10-12 
| 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10 
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